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Cereal and Milk is 
Low in Dietary Fat 


The cereal and milk serving is a good source 
of many nutrients and furnishes about 10 
per cent of the daily needs of protein, im- 


Few foods at such low cost can better the 
nutritional composition of the cereal and 


milk serving and as shown below it is low in 
dietary fat. Thus it merits inclusion in low- 
fat diets. 


portant B vitamins, and essential minerals. 
Served with nonfat milk, the fat content is 
very low.* 





Nutritive Composition of Average Cereal Serving 





Cereal, 1 oz. 
Whole Milk, 4 oz. 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon 


Whole Milk 


4 oz. 


Sugar 
1 teaspoon 


Cereal** 
1 oz. 





Calories 
Protein 


Carbohydrate... . 
Calcium 


Thiamine 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 
Ascorbic Acid 
Cholesterol 





203 
7.3 gm. 
5.3 gm. 
32.2 gm. 
0.169 gm. 
1.5 mg. 
195 1.U. 
0.16 mg. 
0.25 mg. 
1.4 mg. 
1.5 mg. 
16.4 mg. 


104 
3.1 gm. 
0.6 gm. 
22 gm. 
0.025 gm. 
1.4 mg. 
0.12 mg. 
0.04 mg. 
1.3 mg. 


Oo 


83 
4.2 gm. 
4.7 gm.* 
6.0 gm. 
0.144 gm. 
0.1 mg. 
195 1.U. 
0.04 mg. 
0.21 mg. 
0.1 mg. 
1.5 mg. 
16.4 mg.* 


16 


4.2 gm. 








“Nonfat (skim) milk, 4 oz., reduces the Fat value to 0.1 gm. and the Cholesterol! value to 0.35 mg. 
**Based on composite average of breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution titute, Inc., 195¢ 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957 


f Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal In 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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the Sponsor —The Army Medical Service, whose mission is to provide the finest 
care available for the Army's sick and wounded personnel. Army 
dietitians make a distinguished contribution to the Service by administering all phases of 
the Food Service Divisions in Army hospitals in this country and overseas. 


the Programs —First, an AMSC-sponsored Student Dietitian Program, giving 


financial assistance to outstanding students majoring in Foods and 
Nutrition or Institution Management. You enlist in the Women’s Army Corps Reserve, 
and remain in your school to complete your educational requirements, receiving in excess 
of $200 per month. At the time of graduation you are commissioned in the AMSC 
to take part in Dietetic Internship. 


Second, an AMSC-sponsored Dietetic Internship, enabling you to qualify as a hospital 
dietitian without financial worry. Approved by the American Dietetic Association, this 
12-month internship gives you experience in both the administrative and therapeutic phases 
of dietetics. The internship is conducted at Walter Reed Army Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
and Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Upon entering the program you will be 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the AMSC, Army Reserve, and will receive $222.30 per 
month plus $47.88 monthly subsistence and quarters, and will enjoy the rank and prestige 
of an Army officer. After completing your internship, you will be assigned as a staff member 
in an Army hospital, working with other officers in an outstanding professional career. 


the. Quali uonSs —For the Student Dietitian Program, you must have 
completed either your sophomore or junior year, majoring 
in Foods and Nutrition or Institution Management. For the Dietetic Internship, you 


must have a bachelor’s degree, with a major in Foods and Nutrition or in Institution 
Management, from an accredited college or university. 


peceooe 
JHE.1-58 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


You owe it fo yourself to obtain 
full details on these outstonding educational 
opportunities. Simply clip and mail 
this coupon today, and you will receive ‘ } Pa, ee ee 
oll the facts—at no obligation! Army Wedieal Specialist Cerne’ Stedent 
Dietitian Progrom and the Dietetic Internship. 


Om Medical Specialist Corps 7 
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Tee cream snacks are fun. tO tix 
and healthful,too! 


Snacktime is fun time, especially when a teen group gets together. 
Easy-to-fix ice cream dishes and drinks are always welcome snacktime 
treats. Give your teen-age group the new ideas offered in the booklet, 
“Ice Cream—A Dish So Gay.”’ They will be surprised to learn how easy 
it is to use ice cream to concoct new and unusual snacks with their 
favorite fun food. 

_Ice Cream is healthful, too, for it furnishes energy, protein, cal- 
cium, riboflavin, Vitamin A and some of all other nutrients of milk. 
All of these food elements are important in meeting the needs of fast- 
growing bodies. 

Write to National Dairy Council for your free copy of “Ice 
Cream—A Dish So Gay.”’ You will find information on the nutritional 
value of this popular dairy food, its storage, and even a special section 
for the weight-watcher. Send for free booklet 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Since 1915 ..«the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organizatton, has been devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Who put the Rice Chex in Mrs. Potter’s pudding? 


Mrs. Potter, herself. She’s a smart home economist. This is a special coconut pudding 
with a wonderful lemon flavor. It’s made with Ralston’s Rice Chex—just one of the 
many intriguing ways you can use Ralston cereals in your everyday cooking. 

Coconut Chex Pudding is exclusive with Ralston. You'll find it in Ralston’s new free 
booklet “Recipes from Checkerboard Square.” 


Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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ORANGE PANCAKES AND SAUCE 
for brunch or breakfast—oo-la-la! 


The idea—a famous French dessert 
translated into a Sunday breakfast or 
party brunch. 


The surprise—pancakes and tangy 
sauce are both richly orange flavored, 
both unusually rich in milk! 


The secret-—PET Evaporated Milk. 
Because it’s double rich, PET Milk can 
be diluted with frozen orange juice 
concentrate. So pancakes and sauce 
have more of the essential whole-milk 
substances than other forms of milk 
could give them—and more of the 
true fresh-orange flavor. 


Try this recipe and see how exciting 
cooking with PET Milk can be! 


ORANGE PANCAKES AND SAUCE 
PANCAKES: 
1 egg 
1 cup PET Evaporated Milk 
Y, cup frozen orange juice 
concentrate, thawed 
1 cup plain pancake mix 


Mix in a 1%-qt. bowl the egg, milk and 
orange juice. Add pancake mix all at 
once. Stir well, but do not overmix, as 
overmixing toughens pancakes. Small 
lumps in batter disappear during baking. 
Using a scant % cup for each pancake, 
pour onto a hot, lightly greased griddle 
or frying pan. Bake until bubbles appear 
on top and the edges are cooked. Turn 
and bake until other side is brown. Makes 
about a dozen 4-inch pancakes. 


SAUCE: 
V4 cup PET Evaporated Milk 
V4 cup frozen orange juice 
concentrate, thawed 
VY, cup butter or margarine 
Ye cup sugar 


Mix all ingredients in a 1-qt. saucepan. 
Stir over medium heat until steaming hot, 
but do not boil. Serve warm with pan- 
cakes. Makes 1 cup. 


“PET” —Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. Copr.1958, Pet Mik Co. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. « PET MILK COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Tide Washday Notes #16 ~ 


DO’S AND DON'TS FOR ORLON SWEATERS 


Here’s how to keep them looking fresh with automatic-washer care 


1. Pre-washing Care 


DO check your ORLON sweaters for colorfastness. Squeeze portion of fabric 
in warm water. If there is no “bleeding,”’ colored sweaters can be washed with 
other fine fabrics such as lingerie or blouses. If non-colorfast, wash separately. 


DO wash whites only with other whites. 


DON’T let sweaters become heavily soiled. Wash frequently so that only 
gentle care will be needed for good cleaning. 


DO pretreat soiled neckbands by wetting and sprinkling with Tide. Rub very 
gently between hands. Turn sweater inside out before putting into washer. 


2. Washing Care 


DO use warm water and a full-action sudsing detergent like Tide in your 
automatic or wringer washer. If the machine has a fine fabric cycle, use it. 
Otherwise allow 2 to 4 minutes’ washing time. 





DO N 'T prolong agitation as it might cause “‘pilling.’”’ In automatics reduce 
final spin to 1 to 2 minutes. Rinse twice in warm or cold water. 


DON’T wring—it causes your sweater to wrinkle. See Tide Guide below. 


3. Drying Care 


DO roll loosely in a turkish towel to absorb moisture. Smooth into shape and 
lay out flat to dry. For automatic drying, see your Dryer Instruction Manual. 





DO remove from dryer while still damp and shape on flat surface to finish 
drying. 


ieee 





TIDE GUIDE FOR ORLON* SWEATERS 


(Top-loading automatic or wringer washers) 


Washing Cycle Amount of Detergent 





Fine Fabric Cycle As a general rule—start with 1 cup of 

or a full-action sudsing detergent like Tide. 

2 to 4 Minutes For heavily soiled items or in hard water, 
use more detergent. 


Front-Loading Automatics: 
Start with 14 cup of detergent; add as necessary to 
make and hold about 2 inches of full-action suds. 








“Reg. Trademark for Du Pont Acrylic Fiber 


New Tide with Reserve Cleaning Power is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why every 
manufacturer of top-loading automatics packs New Tide in his machines right at the factory. 


Nia pos 08 


This is the sixteenth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday E A Product of 
Notes), punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. P., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Procter & Gamble 
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NEW LAMB 
TEACHING AIDS... 

FIRST TIME 
EVER OFFERED! 

















...there’s something 
to be taught about 


LAMB 


Of the several basic red meats in the American diet, today’s 
homemaker has least knowledge and is least informed about LAMB! 
“There is a definite unfamiliarity and lack of education in lamb 
cookery among young homemakers,” says Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
President of the Institute for Motivational Research, Inc. “The 
general public is still not sufficiently aware of the tremendous 
versatility and culinary creativity of lamb.” 


Recognizing this educational need the teaching of LAMB COOKERY 
can be highly rewarding because students have so much to learn 
The following materials are available to teachers, without charge 
write Lamb, Dept. BB-1, 18 East Second Avenue, Denver 2, Colo 


NEW TEACHING AIDS— SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


a FREE For college FREE MOVIE 
FREE! New Lomb level teochers con- — 4 
Cookbook. One ducting courses in ~ = toms 
copy free to “quontity cookery”; _ 4 
teachers. Addi- 28-pg. Technical 
tional copies for Bulletin on quantity 
distribution 15¢ recipes. 12-pg. Low 
ea Cost Quontity Rec 
ipes 


MATERIALS OFFERED FIRST Ti 
<CT J FREE! cotortut FREE! 12- pg (7 S*] FREE! oo. 9: 


Let‘s Hove 
Laomt S nd 
color 16 mm on 
core, preporation 
and serving. See 
below 











folder of 8 classroom booklet 
popular lamb on lamb cuts ond 
appetizer rec helpf cooking 
ipes hints 


classroom 
chort no 








Important! 
Film is color-sound 
in lémm. Will be 
furnished only when 
requested from 
nearest oddress 
listed here 
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@ AHEA president asks balanced educational 
program. Beulah V. Gillaspie has expressed to 
Marion B. Folsom, secretary of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Asso- 
ciation’s interest in a broad, well-balanced educa- 
tional program which will preserve the human 
values in education as well as increase the nation’s 
supply of highly specialized scientists. 

Following is the text of Miss Gillaspie’s letter to 
Secretary Folsom: 

Washington, D. C 
November 15, 1957 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 

The American Home Economics Association has noted 
with interest your speech before the Conference on Engi- 
neering and Scientific Education in Chicago and your com- 
ments to a Labor Department meeting on labor and educa- 
tion in Washington. 

We are pleased to note in these remarks a tone of calm 
but determined appraisal of educational goals, which, if 
achieved, will provide more highly specialized scientists and 
yet assure the preservation of our ideals of a broad, well- 
balanced national educational program and of a citizenry 
that is as loyal to the concepts of human dignity, national 
integrity, and world co-operation as to the scientific demands 
of our age. As you have pointed out, these goals are not 
incompatible. The fundamental human values, the efforts 
toward the well-being of all of our people must continue, for 
only from such an environment can come scientists who will 
strengthen, not destroy, mankind. You may be sure that our 
profession and its members will welcome your further leader- 
ship toward these goals and will lend our co-operation in 
their achievement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Beutan V. Gutiaspie, President 
American Home Economics Association 


At the Conference referred to in Miss Gillaspie’s 
letter, Secretary Folsom spoke on “Education—the 
Foundation for Freedom and National Stre sngth.’ 
Following are a few excerpts from his talk: 

It is important to remember that today we stand barely 
inside the doorway, looking ahead into the unfamiliar and 
dimly lit rooms of the nuclear age. The pace of change 
over the next 10 to 15 years is almost certain to be greater 
than the breathtaking rate of change of the past decade. 
While we are properly interested in the level of our scientific 


believe, with our re poe level of achievement 10 to 20 


years from now. And the extent of our progress in these 
future years is being determined, to a very large extent, 
in our classrooms today—all the way from kindergarten to 
the most complex and specialized research and teaching 
laboratory. 

If there is to be a greater appreciation of the 
broad base needed for scientific and engineering education 
in America, we will have to reassert a pair of elementary 
One is that we must try to give 
We must 


truths, sometimes obscured. 
each American more understanding of science. 
teach more and better science in our schools and colleges, 
not just to those who plan a career in science and engi- 
neering, but to all. And secondly, we have to educate 
professional scientists and engineers in such a way that they 
have a broad concept of the relationship between their 
technical interests and their responsibilities as citizens and 
human beings. The man of science, as other professional 
persons, must be educated to the great truth that no man 
or group of men lives or works alone on this earth. 

A “crash program” in science and engineering edu- 
cation—a program which could emphasize one part of our 
educational system to the detriment or neglect of others 

would tend to isolate science from the broad com 
munity of educational interests and, ultimately, from the 
whole community on which it depends for moral and mate 


rial support. 


@ A Communications Appreciation Day is being 
planned by the AHEA headquarters office for Jan- 
uary 23. ‘This one- -day program is a first step in 
carrying out the recommendations of the AHEA’s 
Gull Lake Conference on 
National Project 


representatives at the ( 
Communications sponsored by the N 
in Agricultural Communications (see December 
Washington News page of the JournaL). The idea 
was endorsed by the AHEA public relations com- 
mittee at a recent meeting, and Rosalind Lifquist, 
vice-chairman of the committee, is helping to ar- 
range the program. The AHEA executive commit- 
tee, headquarters professional staff members, nearby 
chairmen of AHEA sections, and a few leaders of 
nearby state home economics associations will be 
included in the one-day meeting. The home 
economists who attended the Gull Lake Conference 
believe that we can do much to let our publics know 
of the opportunities of home economics and its 
contributions to the changing time through a better 
understanding of the significance of communications 
for home economics and through our learning to use 
eomengntontions techniques effectively. The Jan- 
uary 23 meeting will help to set the stage for further 


achievement today, we should be even more concerned, I communication programs. 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 
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Keeping Up to Date 


JOURNAL OF Z 
OME €, CONONMUTCS 


A Challenge to Home Economics Teachers 


PEAKING of using the newest methods—I’m 

not really sure what they are. I was gradu- 
ated from college nearly ten years ago. I know 
there have been many changes, but we are so 
busy at our school, and—.” 

Such a comment from a home economics teacher 
We all know 
many extracurricular activities, overcrowded class- 
rooms, that allow 
little time for professional study. Summer school 


is not surprising. the reasons—too 


additional school assignments 
or in-service instruction may concentrate on special- 
ized training rather than on an over-all picture of 
the changing scene. 

But we live in a changing world. Five years 
ago “brainstorming” had no place in a home eco- 
nomics class. Television was a means of entertain- 
ment little considered as a practical teaching medi- 
um. Parents’ participation in planning consisted 
largely of affirming or negating pupil-teacher sug- 
gestions. In so far as community environment was 


involved, world-mindedness was the concern of 
politicians, not of home economists. 

Ten to twenty years ago a complete meal was a 
culminating activity in foods classes. In clothing 
classes the hand-baste-and-stitch method was still 
the earmark of a conscientious home economics 
student. Homemaking for boys was in its infancy 
And pupil-teacher planning was so new that it 
brought on head-shaking among many experienced 
teachers. We were feeling the full impact of a 
mobile population following the second world war 
and were perplexed by the problems it presented. 

Looking back twenty years and more, the home 
economics graduate may have found herself in the 
“hollow square, white headband, and treadle sew- 
ing machine” situation. She was expected to teach, 
as one professional magazine expressed it, “a cur- 
riculum consisting of a few closely related subjects 


Louise Harmon 


Mrs. Harmon is chairman of the home arts de- 
partment of the Montgomery Blair High School 
in Silver Spring, Maryland, and is one of the 


Journal’s technical advisers. She is a graduate of 


Oklahoma State University and holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Maryland, earned 
after a period of high school teaching and several 
years of full-time homemaking. 


aiming to prepare women and girls for the future.” 
In practice that meant food preparation and cloth 
ing construction. 

How times have changed! Such a picture is a 
far cry from the western ranch house planned and 
furnished by boys and girls in 1957. It is far re 
moved, too, from the broad aims of home economics 
recently expressed by the late Hazel Kyrk: “to 
provide the facts, knowledge, and understanding 
which will help families make their decisions con 
cerning all aspects—soc ial phy sical, and aestheti: 
of their home and family living 

Yet with our busy lives do we regularly examine 
our teaching in the light of present-day thinking 
and attitudes? True, none of us lives in the “hollow 
square period” and few in the “hand-basting era 
but we still 


only 


may concern ourselves largely with 


skills little 


decision-making, family-centered program 


teaching with regard to the 


The author wishes to thank the following persons and 
to acknowledge the help they gave in th preparation of 
this artick Margaret Alexander of the | S. Office of 
Education in Washington, D.¢ Florence Fallgatter of 
Iowa State Colleg Ruth Huey of the Texas Education 
Agency; Kathleen McGillicuddy of the San Francisco Un 
fied School District; Bernadine Peterson of the 
of Kansas; Johnnie Nell Ray of Ohio Wesleyan University 
secondary, and adult educa 


Mil lred Weigley Wood of 


University 


and secretary of the elementary 
tion section of AHEA; and Mrs 
Phoenix Union High Sch ol 
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Let us examine some of our attitudes and prac- 
tices. Have we taken into account the vast increase 
in goods and services within the average income 
range, the mobility of our population, and the 
increased amount of leisure time in recent years? 
Are we giving sufficient emphasis to good buying 
practices, to interpersonal relations, and to manage- 
ment in our present curriculum? Are we using ad- 
vantageously the new methods and _ techniques 
that make home economics teaching truly dynamic? 
These changes in present-day life and teaching pre- 
sent a tremendous challenge to all of us in the 
home economics field. 

To meet this challenge a careful self-analysis 
is necessary. First, we must become aware of the 
specific changes in thinking and attitudes per- 
tinent to our teaching. Second, we must become 
familiar with the aspects of our changing com- 


Awarenesses 


IN THE PAST 5 TO 10 YEARS 


Close interrelationship of all peo- 
ples throughout the world re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color able 


World-wide 
tensified 


communications _in- 


Demand for scientists and world- 
wide scientific race 

Tremendous effect of automation and fathers 

Integration of all races into same 
public school system 


Aspects of family living: women 
; ' h 

Early dating and marriage _— 
Necessity for 


Homemaking a partnership 


Consumption rather than pro- 
duction 


Increase in one-family housing 
units 

Greater informality of living leisure time 

Shift from patriarchy to demo- 


cratic family councils 
of teen-agers 


Higher standards and costs of 
living 
“Do-it-yourself” activities 
Effect of new advertising media 
on all family members 


Necessity for efficient manage- 
ment of time, energy, and money 





IN THE PAST 10 TO 20 YEARS 


Former typical mores and tradi- 
tional practices no longer suit- 


Extensive research in child de- 
velopment and family living 


Greater responsibility for prepar- 
ing both girls and boys for roles 
as wives and husbands, mothers 


Lengthening span of life, par- 
ticularly in women 


Dual role of the large number of 
working 


-eSS sharing responsi- 
bilities in the home 


Increase in gadgets and labor- 
saving devices 

Steady increase in broken homes 

Shorter working hours and more 
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munity environment. Third, we must know the 
new methods, techniques, and subject-matter areas 
in order to use them effectively in teaching. 

To assist in this self-analysis the chart which 
follows has been compiled from lists made by 
secondary teachers, supervisors, and teacher trainers 
in the home economics field from various sections 
of the country. It was assumed that every teacher 
would want to review the changes under “5 to 10 
years,” while those who were graduated in earlier 
years would want the additional review. We know 
that the time grouping is an arbitrary one at best 
and doubtless is influenced by the author's own 
perspective. Nor was it the purpose of the list to 
be all-inclusive. Our hope is that it will inspire 
all of us to recognize change and that it will help 
us to meet the challenge of our times in our own 


lives and in our teaching. 


IN THE PAST 270 TO 30 YEARS 


Recognition that happy family life 
is learned rather than possessed 
or acquired by tradition 


New attitude toward education for 
marriage 

New concept of roles of men and 
women in the family 


Gain in acceptance of homemaking 
as a worthy part of the educa- 
tional curriculum 


Desirability of broad offerings in 
the educational curriculum at 
secondary and college levels 

Development of new eating habits 
—more meat, fruit, and green 
vegetables; less potatoes and 
bread 

Acceptance of “ready to eat” and 
“ready-to-wear” as sound home- 
making practice 


outside the 





Higher educational level 
Self-earned money 





Community Environment 


IN THE PAST 5 TO 10 YEARS 


Increased complexity of commun- 
ity life: 
Pressures on family to partici- 
pate 
Number of organizations 
tend to separate family 
Need for more qualified leaders 


Population shift from rural to 
urban and from urban to sub- 
urban, with blending of interests 

Influence of suburban living: 
Informality ; outdoor eating with 
father as chef 

Greater social security and other 
security benefits 

Effects on community of 
period of high income 

Tremendous increase in new goods 
and services within purchasing 
range of majority of families 

High percentage of home owner- 
ship 

Rapid increase in school popula- 
tion 


that 


long 





IN THE PAST 10 TO 20 YEARS 


Shift 
increase 
bracket 

Greater proportion of 
spent for taxes 

Widening use of installment credit 
and home mortgage credit 

Shift of occupational patterns— 
decline in farming and increase 
in trades and professions 

Influence of working mothers on a 
community 

Importance of time and energy 
management in order to_par- 
ticipate in community affairs 

Effect of automobile on family 
living, recreation, travel 


in income structure—great 
in the middle-income 


income 


Methods, Techniques, Subject Matter 


IN THE PAST 5 TO 10 YEARS 


Variety of techniques to add spice 
to learning: 
Brainstorming, buzz _ sessions, 
other group discussions 


Methods and techniques applicable 
to larger classes 


Problem-solving and choice-mak- 
ing as major objectives 


Integration of management into all 
areas 


Changed emphasis in skills as: 
Short cuts and industry methods 
applied to home sewing 
Do-it-yourself activities in home 
decorating 


Provision of learning experiences 
related to student developmental 
problems and interests 

Co-operative planning with teach- 
ers in other fields to create a 
unified educational program for 
home and family living 

Pupil-teacher-parent planning 

Availability of a vast amount of 
commercial teaching aids 

Tremendous variety in new fibers 

Television as a teaching medium 


More permissiveness in child-care 
practices 





IN THE PAST 10 TO 20 YEARS 


Use of real family situations in 
teaching 

Use of community resources and 
field trips; resource persons, 
committee work, panels, role 
playing; audio-visual aids 

Pupil-teacher planning 

individual differ- 


Provision for 


ences 
Sound standards replace 
tionist standards 
Greater emphasis on 
making in all areas 
Changes in food preservation such 
as freezing 


perfec- 


decision- 


Unit construction method in home 
sewing 

Food preparation on the 
meal basis 


Streamlining meal preparation by: 
Varied use of prepared or par- 
tially prepared foods and 
frozen toods 
Simplified methods of serving 


New time- and labor- 
saving equipment 


family 





IN THE PAST 20 TO 30 YEARS 


Shift from close family life to 
widely varied community inter- 
ests 

Realization of woman’s responsi- 
bility in community affairs 

New employment opportunities 
developed for women 

More money spent for household 
equipment, its maintenance and 
operation 

Increase in services, including 
health services, purchased out- 
side the home 

Assets and liabilities of 
and child care centers 

Increase in eating out 


“sitters” 











IN THE PAST 20 TO 30 YEARS 


Broadened program with greater 
emphasis on personality devel- 
opment, family relations, child 
development, management, and 
consumer education 


Provision of learning experiences 
to meet needs of boys as well 
as girls 


Effective use of all-purpose or 
multi-purpose laboratory 


Changed emphasis from skills to 
relationships 


Encouragement of pupil self-eval 
uation toward his own goals 


Availability and wise use of credit 


Encouragement of creativity and 
initiative rather than conformity 


Value of observation of children 
as a learning experience 


Guidance of youth organizations 
as part of the total homemaking 
program 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Changes in terminol- 
ogy, such as ranges 
for stoves, resource 
units instead of cur- 
riculum guides 





New Finishes on Cotton 


N 1957, we saw nearly two billion yards 
cotton treated for wrinkle-resistance and mini- 
mum-care properties—enough to wrap around the 
earth more than 40 times—and more than the com- 
bined yardage of all apparel-type fabrics made 
from synthetic fibers. Ten years ago these finishes 
were little more than laboratory curiosities; last 
year one of the country’s large textile mills pro- 
duced its billionth yard of resin-treated cotton. 
Such facts and figures highlight the current revolu- 
tion in the cotton finishing industry. The consumer 
is already experiencing the initial effects and in the 
next few years will see still greater changes. 
Modern cotton finishing improves and develops 
both the aesthetic and the functional properties of 
the already versatile cotton fiber. Color, pattern, 
surface texture, luster, hand, and drape are typical! 
of appearance or aesthetic values as distinct from 
functional properties such as wrinkle-resistance, 


launderability, absorbency, and freedom from static 


electricity. Both are important and closely inter- 
For instance, a pretty dress is of limited 
if it can't be easily 


related. 
value if it isn’t comfortable, 
cleaned, or if it comes apart at the seams. On the 
other hand, all the comfort and durability in the 
world won't make the dress acceptable if it doesn’t 
look good in the first place. 

The five factors—appearance, comfort, durability, 
ease of care, and reasonable cost—represent the 
qualities most desired in any textile material. Ex- 
cept for the price tag, appearance values (including 
style and fit of garments) are the only ones which 
the consumer can immediately judge by looks or 
feel. Only from experience or after a period of 
service are the functional values—comfort, dura- 
bility, ease of care—fully appreciated. They form 
the basis for long-term satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with any household textile or apparel item. 
Cotton’s wide popularity is founded on its unique 
combination of aesthetic and functional properties, 
which are being even further broadened by new 
chemical treatments. 

Hang-tags are now being used extensively to 
bridge the gap between first and last impressions 
by bringing to the attention of the consumer the 
hidden qualities of the new fabrics and finishes and 


Nelson F. Getchell 


Mr. Getchell is acting head of the technical sec- 
tion of the National Cotton Council of America. 
In this article, he describes some of the new 
finishes now being used on cotton fabrics. 


providing directions for their care and maintenance 
The consumer should learn to look for and evaluate 
this information; the manufacturer and merchan- 
diser must avoid false or overoptimistic claims on 
performance. 
Chemical finishing. 
of a new concept in finishing—chemical finishing, 


Today's cottons are the result 


the reaction of various chemicals directly with the 
cellulose of the cotton fiber. The well-known, in- 
herent qualities of natural cotton are being supple- 
mented and extended to provide a wide range of 
new aesthetic and functional properties and an even 
greater versatility than before. The new techniques 
of chemical finishing enable the finisher to build 
properties into a cotton fabric that were unheard of 
only a few years ago and, because of the chemical 
bond with the fiber, to achieve a degree of dura- 
bility unattainable by the older methods of additive 
finishing. The latter, which often employed starch, 
clay, oils, and gums to enhance the initial appear- 
ance or hand of the fabric, were usually ineffective 
after the first few launderings. 

Of the older treatments, 
one that can rank as a modern chemical finish. 
This well-known treatment uses strong caustic soda 
to improve cotton’s luster, strength, and dyeing 
properties. The results are completely permanent 
and many quality fabrics are mercerized today as 


mercerization is the 


a matter of course. 

Resin treatments. The present-day finisher may 
select from an ever-expanding range of new chemi- 
cals. Of these, the thermosetting resins, which in 
themselves include a large number of different 
chemicals, represent the greatest volume and the 
most important group of new finishing agents now 
in commercial use. Thermosetting resins have the 
property of polymerizing or permanently se tting 
into an insoluble state when heated or “cured” 
the presence of a catalyst. Many also have the 
ability to cross-link or tie together adjacent cellulose 
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molecules in the fiber structure to impart a springy, 
resilient feel to the fabric and give it a “memory” 
for the shape and position in which it was cured. 
These resins penetrate deep into the interior of the 
fiber and become an integral part of it. 

Wrinkle-resistant cottons were the first to utilize 
the unique properties of the thermosetting resins. 
They have now achieved wide commercial success 
and aré well known to the consumer under a 
variety of trade names. Cotton fabrics treated with 
crease-resistant resins show less mussing and soiling 
and stay fresh-looking longer while being worn 
The built-in memory enables them to return to 
their wrinkle-free condition after hanging for a 
few hours or over night. The finish is durable to 
laundering, and ironing when needed is much 
easier. The treated fabric is slightly less absorbent 
and tends to dry faster than does an untreated 
cotton. Resin treatment also controls laundering 
shrinkage. Durable stain and water-repellent treat- 
ments are often used in conjunction with the 
wrinkle-resistaut finish. 

Polished and textured cottons 


of years the cotton finisher has developed into a 


Over a period 


fine art the process of calendering to produce a 
wide range of interesting surface effects and fabric 
“hand.” Starch and similar materials were com- 
monly used prior to the introduction of the thermo- 
setting resins, and many of the desirable effects of 
calendering were lost after the first laundering. 
Modern resin treatments now impart a high degree 
of permanence to these older processes and have 
opened a whole new range of possibilities to the 
fabric designer and clothing stylist. 

Fabrics with an endless variety of raised designs 
and permanent “Three-D” effects are obtained by 


passing the material between the delicately en- 
Chintz 


finishes and high-sheen, polished cottons are made 


graved rolls of an embossing calender. 


on friction calenders where one of a pair of rolls is 
moving faster than the other to produce a glazing 
of the fabric surface. Shreiner calendering, using 
rolls engraved with very fine parallel lines, imparts 
a soft, rich luster to a fabric. Most textured and 
polished cottons are also wrinkle-resistant, and 
many are stain- and water-repellent as well. Du- 
rability to laundering is assured by the resin treat- 
ment. 

Finishes that affect the “hand” or feel of the 
material are applied to an even wider range of 
fabrics, from drapy voiles to crisp organdies that 
never need starching. Wool-like cotton tweeds, 
corduroys, velveteens, and shape-holding knitted 
cottons are all available in a wider variety of hand, 


NEW FINISHES 


ON COTTON 


drape, and surface textures through use of the 
new chemical finishing techniques. 

Minimum-care cottons are the most recent of 
the modern finishes to achieve wide consumer 
acceptance. Their easy-care properties, which fit 
the current trend of reducing the work load for the 
homemaker, are the culmination of many years of 
research and represent the beginning of a new era 
in functional properties for textiles. 

Such terms as “wash and wear,” “no iron,” “drip 
dry,” “minimum-care” plus a growing number of 
similarly descriptive trade names all refer to the 
ability of the fabric to dry smooth enough after 
laundering to need little or no ironing. Because 
these new cottons are a further extension of the 
wrinkle-resistant type of finish, combining the 
optimum in resin treatment, fabric construction, 
and pattern, they also exhibit excellent wrinkle 
recovery characteristics 

For those who are highly exacting about appear- 
ance, touch-up ironing may often be desirable; 
but in any event, the time and effort spent on 
maintenance is greatly reduced and many items 
need little if any attention. Whether or not there 
is a need for ironing depends on a number of 
factors—the fastidiousness of the consumer, the 
type and quality of the finish, the construction and 
pattern of the fabric, and the way the garment is 
made, on what occasions it is worn, and how it is 
laundered and dried. In general, the need for 
ironing is less with fabrics made from soft yarns 
not tightly woven, because creases do not become 
as deeply set. Color patterns, either woven or 
printed, help to obscure minor surface irregularities 
Sport and play clothes for both children and adults 
require less attention than do business or formal 
wear. Also, in caring for the fabric during launder 


ing and drying a great deal can be done to 
minimize wrinkling and reduce the need for iron- 
ing. 

Care tips 


made from modern cottons, and special instruc 


Hang tags accompany most garments 


tions covering care and laundering should be noted 
and carefully followed. In general, however, resin 
treatments affect cotton’s laundering characteristics 
very little, and for good results only minor pre- 
cautions need be observed when using ordinary 
washing and drying procedures. 

Materials of 100 per cent cotton do not form 
heat-set wrinkles from high washing or drying 
temperatures. Because of the improved soiling 
characteristics of the new cottons, however, high 
washing temperatures and severe mechanical action 
are seldom necessary. Difficult grease spots and 
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stains, if present, should be pre-spotted with de- the resin to work most effectively in restoring a 
tergent or removed with a dry-cleaning solvent smooth fabric surface that needs little or no further 
before laundering. attention. 

Unless the hang tag specifically states other- In the absence of a dryer, good results are ob- 
wise, the use of chlorine-type bleaches should be tained by hanging the garment on a wood or plastic 
avoided with resin-treated cottons as it may result hanger and allowing it to drip-dry. If an automatic 
in the eventual yellowing and weakening of the washer is used, the garment should be removed 
fabric. When necessary to remove stains or dis- before the spin cycle or re-wet before drying. In 
colorations, perborate bleaches or hydrogen peroxide —_ the case of hand washing, avoid hard twisting or 
can be used. New resin finishes not affected by wringing that would tend to produce deep-set 
chlorine bleach are available and are now being wrinkles. Smooth the fabric and straighten out the 
extensively applied to white and _ light-colored garment, particularly around areas such as collars 
cottons used in such items as men’s dress shirts and cuffs that need to look their best. For those 
that may be subjected to repeated bleaching. garments needing some attention with an iron for 

The homemaker fortunate enough to own both an best appearance, a cool setting and light pressure 
automatic washer and a tumble dryer finds her will be found adequate. 
ironing work reduced to a minimum with garments Remember—look for the hang tag, follow its 
made from wrinkle-resistant and wash-wear treated instructions, and enjoy the comfort, lasting beauty, 
cottons. The tumbling action of the dryer enables and easy care of modern cottons. 


Seminar Studies the Teacher's Contribution 
to International Understanding 


A number of teachers attending an international seminar at Moina, on Lake 
Maggiore in Italy, recently were shocked to see how their own countries were 
represented in school books used in other countries. The two-week meeting, 
organized by the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg, the Italian 
National Commission for Unesco, and the Italian adult education organization 
Umanitaria, was attended by young teachers from 18 countries. The subject: 
the teacher’s contribution to international understanding. 

Each participant had been asked to bring along history, geography, and 
foreign language textbooks from his school, and two days were spent compar- 
ing and discussing their contents. While agreement was unanimous that 
textbooks should be revised in a spirit of international understanding, partici- 
pants felt that the real task lay with the teacher. It was his personal attitude 
toward other countries which influenced his pupils more than the objective 
facts he might impart. 

The seminar set itself the task of preparing a draft handbook of practical 
hints for teachers. Small groups of three or four participants undertook 
various chapters: the general school atmosphere and its effect on education 
for international understanding, the origin of prejudices and their prevention, 
the formation of critical minds, the contribution of subjects such as foreign 
languages, geography, history, and others to better understanding of other 
nations, and extracurricular activities—exchange visits, pen-pal clubs, inter- 
national camps, and similar activities. These topics provided a good basis for 
discussion on specific points and produced many useful ideas. 

At the closing session, participants approved the suggestion of a young 
woman teacher that the same group should meet again in five years’ time and 


compare achievements, in the meantime keeping in touch with each other and 


reporting on developments.—From Unesco Features 





Counseling for Competence 


N considering individual competence, let us 

focus upon the family circle because it is 
here that a great deal of living occurs. The family 
is the nursery in which individuals learn to live 
within the greater family of mankind. The family 
is the cradle of civilization, including religion and 
government. Youth reared in homes where all 
thinking is done for them, and where decisions 
are only for adults, grow up needing either dic- 
tators or bureaucrats to continue to think for them. 
they then need to impose upon their 


Youth 


reared to think and decide for themselves, to 


In turn, 
children the same authoritarian handling. 


develop their own inner processes of control and 
decision making, defy others to think for them, and 
in turn cherish the opportunity for their children 
to become self-sufficient and self-determinative. 

As the current family has emerged—endless in 
its variety, faced with untried ways of relating and 
of handling problems, and with untried value sys- 
tems and economic practices—uncertainty and in 
security have plagued its steps. Recognizing this, 
society began, with all good intent, to usurp roles 
of the family in almost every area of life. “How to” 
kits were developed by various disciplines with a 
view to turning out a happy or idealized family. 
In spite of the wonderful insight inherent within 
these approaches, no outsider can possibly know all 
the circumstances surrounding difficulties within 
any one family. Solutions imposed from without, 
even methods imposed from without, will not work 
in producing growth within members of a_par- 
ticular family. Such solutions or methods may work 
for restraint; they may create rebellion; but they 
will not inspire growth. As the family found itself 
increasingly inadequate and as the use of agencies 
and other sources of help increased, there came 
also a disturbing half-hearted conviction that “we 
can't help ourselves; only the experts know.” One 
of the striking characteristics of the family of the 
past few decades has been its overwhelming feel- 
ings of inadequacy. 

Our task is the restoration to the family of feel- 
ings of adequacy and the enabling of its members 
to build individual and family competency. Coun- 
seling is one way of facilitating this. 


in Family Living 


Aaron L. Rutledge 


Dr. Rutledge is leader of the counseling service 
and training program in counseling and psycho- 
therapy at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
This article is adapted from a talk at the 1957 
annual meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 


We might oversimplify by saying that it is the 
role of counseling to create an environment in 
which to clarify hinderances to growing and re 
lating, to stimulate and capitalize upon feelings of 
adequacy, and to develop skills in relating and 
problem-solving that facilitate growth. Growth and 
adequacy will be evidenced in the exercise of cer- 
tain competencies by the individuals and within the 
family. 

We will not discuss here the controversial topic of 
who and what kind of counselor handles various 
problems. My contention is that individual cases 
are not assigned to counselors on the basis of the 
discipline or professional group to which they 
belong but rather in terms of the experience and 


Many 


counselors find themselves in a role in which they 


proficiency of the individual counselor. 
must deal with persons whether or not they feel 
prepared, because they are the only professional 


person available. 


Individual Competencies 


What are these competencies that we wish to 
develop? In a general way, the goals of the coun- 
selor are the goals of nature—developing, maintain- 
ing, and fulfilling a reasonably healthy organism 
As this organism grows, nature counts on the 
transition from a primarily receiving organism to an 
equally giving organism—a balance of give and get 
in life. Society counts on the individual's finding 
non-destructive ways of handling hostility and other 
feelings of inadequacy and anxiety; neither de 
stroying one’s fellow with weapons nor one’s self 
with a castigating, repressing, penalizing super-ego 
The maturing adult increasingly gains major pleas 
ures from his actual work rather than depending 
solely upon rewards for his pleasure. Sound judg- 
ment, decisions, and the skillful use of willpower 
are competencies which will develop with experi 


ence and time. Growth gradually calls for the 
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willingness to assume responsibility for adult 
sexuality, both in terms of giving and receiving 
love and pleasure and in terms of reproduction and 
child nurture. The growing child and the adult 
develop certain skills in relating to, in communicat- 
ing and having fellowship with, their fellow men. 
The competent individual is one who manifests 
spontaneity and creativity in human relationships, 
in work, and in recreation, and his own emo- 
tional and spiritual peace. The competent person 
places his unique touch upon where he is and 
what he is because he is he. 

These competencies develop naturally within 
a warm and accepting family life. They develop 
to a great extent in spite of the inadequacies ot 
family and community living. But things do get 
in the w ay, and the counselor must spend a good 
deal of his time with people whose growth has 
been stunted and whose competencies have ceased 
to be evident. 


Major Areas of Counseling 


The failure of communication within a family 
leads to a lack of knowledge of each other. The 
lack of understanding leads to individual and 
collective hurt, and hurt leads to bitterness and 
hatred. When individuals within a family do not 
feel understood, loved, respected, and valued, they 
cannot love, respect, or value other members of 
the family or of the community. 

Increasingly counselors and therapists of what- 
“total 
approach” to the family is necessary, either to help 
the individual or the family as a whole. The 
individual must be known to be understood, and 
his family is a vital part of himself. This under- 
standing can be pushed into a few sessions, even 


ever brand are beginning to realize that a 


one, or gained through a long-term relationship. 

One of the immediate results of seeing and 
helping the client to see himself as a total being 
is the gaining of perspective. Frequently, upon 
coming for help, he perceives life as one giant 
problem. The problem has been focused upon 
for so long and so intensely that it seems to be 
all there is. In the process of getting 
with the person as a whole, he and the counselor 


acquainted 


begin to see life as the main object, in which there 
are problems, to be sure. Just this change of per- 
spective enables the strengths and assets of the 
individual to rally and means that growth is going 
to be renewed and, likely, the problems resolved. 
Whatever the stated problem and whatever the 
particular method or technique of counseling, the 
best help is that which helps the person to help 
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himself and to become relatively self-sufficient and 
family-sufficient in the shortest possible time. 

Briefly, I shall comment upon three major areas 

which the counselor finds himself trying to be 
of assistance in the growth of individuals who will 
be increasingly competent in daily living. They 
are: preparation for marriage, marriage counseling, 
and child counseling. 


1. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


There has been much concern about early mar- 
riage, especially in middle-class groups. Research 
has pointed an accusing finger at youthful mar- 
riage as a primary factor in the rampant divorce 
rate of the middle 1940's. 


that lack of the competencies which come with the 


There is no question 


maturing process are a source of marital friction 
and breakdown. But these studies often overlook 
the why of early marriage in the 1940's and °50’s 

These were the children of a generation of 
Often early 


marriage represented a rebellion against such 


parents who were lost and insecure. 


secure parentage which tried to find lost satisfac- 
tions through the children. On the positive side, 
youth who married early were trying to find a 
healthier family than the one they had known, one 
in which love would pervade the daily atmosphere 
The insatiable appetite resulting from e arly depri- 


vation, unrealistic 


egged on no doubt by the 
promises of what marriage had to offer made by 
led to the kind of 


these marriages. In 


the more idealistic among us, 
frustrations that destroyed 


retrospect, we must ask whether it was youth 


the chronological sense that destroyed the mar- 
riages, or were they the victims of an era in cultural 
evolution? 

This reconsideration is forced upon us because 
of the 
though there is a concomitant leveling off of marital 


continued tendency to early marriage, 
breakdown. 

Much concern has been shown about “going 
steady” as a modern phenomenon; again this con- 
cern has been most noticeable in upper-middle- and 
upper-class families and does carry with it tre- 
mendous problems. There is accruing evidence that 
going steady represents a return to monogamy by 
some of the more stable youth involved and that 
many marriages of young people growing out of 
“ste ady” relationships are proving to be increas- 
ingly stable, growing ones. 

Little has been written about marriage as a 
positive force in growing up and maturing. The 
sexual urge plays a dominant part in early mar- 


riage, and yet to many youths marriage is more 
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than that. They might be the first to admit their 
unreadiness for all the responsibilities of married 
living, including parenthood. But it is as though 
all the forces for growth and health decide to cast 
their lot with marriage, knowing that it will call 
for and demand the best youth has, including 
continued growth. These drives and inclinatious, 
coupled with increasing efforts to obtain help in 
marital growth by direct and indirect means, are 
resulting in some healthy marital and parent-child 
relationships among quite young couples today. 
Increasingly it is our opportunity as educators 
and counselors to work with these youth in prep- 
aration for married living—affording the chance, 
by either individual or group contact, to stimulate 
their individual and relationship growth; to help 
them become more competent in all aspects of 
personal and social living, especially within their 
own family circle. This new family circle then 
becomes the nursery of a new generation of more 


competent youth. 


2. MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


A second general area in which much counseling 
is done today is marriage counseling. This may be 
viewed as an activity by professional people from 
various disciplines, with or without specialized 
training in the area—such as social work, psy- 
chology, sociology, medicine, the ministry, family 
life education, and guidance. Or it may be viewed 
as a profession in itself. It is well-known that many 
of these professional persons do a creditable job 
of marriage counseling, but it is equally true that 
lack of specialized training contributes to failure 
and even to direct injury to individuals and 
marriages. 

Knowing one’s limitations, being able to recog- 
nize symptoms and to refer, are as essential here 
as in any area of maladjustment. Professional 
people are beginning to seek additional training 
and guidance in preparation for marriage counsel- 
ing, and facilities for such training are growing 
slowly but surely. 

Marriage counseling as a specialty calls for su- 


pervised training and experience over and above 


that of any basic discipline. By its membership 
requirements, the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors has set creditable standards of 
experience for those who specialize as marriage 
counselors. 

Marriage counseling begins when one or both 
members of a couple come to a counselor for help 


Mar- 


riage counseling is the process whereby professional 


in resolving tension-producing difficulties. 


COUNSELING FOR COMPETENCE IN FAMILY LIVING 


skills and experience, within the context of an 
understanding and accepting face-to-face relation 
ship, are brought to the assistance of spouses as 
they explore, evaluate, and clarify feelings and 
issues; as they seek to communicate verbally and 
emotionally; and as they learn to choose courses 
of action which will lead to some resolution of 
their problems. This can mean acceptance of facts 
which cannot be altered; growth of a more mean 
ingful marriage relationship; or the final dissolution 
of a marriage already destroyed—a situation which 
can only continue to damage the personalities 
involved. 

In most cases of marital conflict both mates 
are involved, and to work with one alone may 
widen the breach in the relationship as the com- 
plementarity of needs is forgotten. At the least 
working with only one spouse has major short 
comings in understanding and resolving marital 
problems. The conflict may be rooted in a stunted 
or crippled personality, or in the ignorance and mis 
information of one or both of the couple. On the 
other hand, it may lie in the nature of the relation 
ship itself. Most often it is a multifaceted combina- 
tion of these and other factors. When streams of 
communication within a marriage become dammed 
off, the backwaters of accumulated hurt feelings 
misunderstandings, and resultant bitterness con 
taminate the spontaneous springs of love and 
relatedness. 

The client and the marriage counselor share 
in facilitating a better understanding of self, of 
the mate, and of the relationship. In concentrating 
upon each of the mates as persons all the tools and 
techniques of individual counseling are needed 
But marriage counseling must go further. In 
creased understanding of the way he feels and 
why by one of the couple becomes a stepping 
stone to gradual understanding of his mate’s feel 
ings, attitudes, desires, and deep-seated needs. The 
counselor who is also seeing the mate, or collaborat 
ing with the other's counselor, can be of in 
estimable help in the achievement of this second 
step. A third area of focus is the marriage rela 
tionship itself, which almost equals a third person 
to be counseled. 

Marriage counseling can test the strength of the 
most proficient counselor. Individual dynamics 
acquire a new dimension when the role as a 
marriage partner is being encompassed. This 
examination of both marriage partners expands 
the already complicated procedure of counseling 
one person, and in a third realm of complication 
the counselor must recognize the unique mutuality 
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inherent in the marriage relationship. He must 
work with the inner psychological factors of each 
mate on the one hand and with the socio- 
psychological factors in their interaction, on the 
other hand. In focusing on the behavior patterns 
of each, he must be able to concentrate on the 
interaction between spouses. 
tionship to each other brings about a total which 
is different from the individual capabilities and 
liabilities of the two people. 

The counselor becomes the third person in a 
triangular relationship, a helper to the wife and 


individually and together, in their 


Their dynamic rela- 


the husband, 
decisions for change and growth or for dissolution 
of the marriage. Thus, he becomes the target for 
projection and transference at a more intensive level 
than in most individual counseling. This requires 
a counselor who is strong enough, flexible enough, 
with enough training-experience not to permit 
his role with one spouse to be distorted by his 
relationship to the other. Marriage counseling is 
complicated further by the greater diversity of 
focus and goals than is found in much individual 
counseling, since in working with the relationship 
the counselor is committed equally to the growth 
of each of the two persons and of their mutual 
relationship. The needs of each child in the family, 
or even of the girl-friend or the boy-friend of one 
of the spouses, are additional qualifying and com- 
plicating factors in the process of marriage counsel- 
ing. 

I would pause to suggest the inherent relation- 
ship between marital counseling and pre-marital 
counseling. Where children are involved, 
seling with their parents may be the most successful 


coun- 


way of preparing the youngsters for their ultimate 
marriage. 


3. Cuttp THERAPY AND FAMiLy COUNSELING 


Far exceeding other requests for help, even 
marriage counseling, are those which center around 
the behavior of 
recognizing that, 
must become family therapy. 

The battery 


dietary habits, sleeplessness, tantrums, failure at 


children. Increasingly we are 


be successful, child therapy 
of symptoms are endless—poor 


school or play, stealing, lying, fighting, disobedi- 
ence, enuresis, and others. But the question behind 
all of these is why. The answer is often found 
the family atmosphere, along with the impingement 
of the immediate community within which the 
child is trying to maintain himself. 

Perhaps one telescoped illustration of a 14-year- 
old lad is in order. His mother, at the suggestion 
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of her minister, requested psychological evaluation 
Further 


inquiry added this list of complaints: Goes without 


because the boy was failing in school. 
belt, pants down on hips, braggadocio manner, 
Elvis Presley hairdo, takes money from house, has 
wrecked family auto while driving without per- 
The 12-year- old brother idealizes Jim and 
is beginning to e mulate his behavior. 

About the the court called asking 


that we complete an evaluation of the boy and 


mission. 
same _ time, 


make recommendations relative to its handling him. 
Jim was under arrest for breaking and entering. 
In the sessions at the Counseling Service, he proved 
to be a boy of superior intelligence, and, once the 


resistance being sent by the judge was broken 


down, responded warmly to the interviewer's in- 


terest in him. Jim's parents were separated when 


he was three; both remarried, and he was alternated 
between the two families. 

Although consciously wanting what was best 
the parents and step-parents lacked 
feels 


aggression 


for the boy, 
any real grasp of what an adolescent boy 
and needs. Every serious overt act of 
was preceded by some restraint or punishment that 
to the boy. The breaking 


and entering followed immediate ly upon the force- 


appeared unreasonable 


ful cutting of his hair, conceived by him as an 
act of mutilation. 

Through counseling we have a chance of salvag- 
ing this boy, provided he can become established 
in one of these two warring households, and the 
parents enter counseling also. 

But the alert lest he be 
caught up in the oppressing, authoritarian forces 
trying to make this lad into a pawn for crippled 
able to 


counselor has to be 


adult emotions. The counselor must be 


understand the struggle “to become,” which, among 


other things, leads youth who are confused over 
male-female and other human roles to identify with 
certain idolized figures. 

Whether our function is that of parent, edu- 
cator, or counselor, we must learn that each child 
which we must learn 


facilitate and 


is his own best textbook, 
to read and to follow if we are 
not hinder his development. It is the counselor's 
role, whatever else he may do and whatever his 
methods may be, to create an environment of love 
and acceptance in which can come clarification, 
confidence, and relaxation. The growth must come 
from within. Only then can individual competencies 
in living be cultivated. 

What I have described as major areas of counsel- 
family counseling, especially 


ing is in reality 


adapted to the cyclic needs of its members. 





Imagination—Creative and A pplied 


IFE without imagination would be colorless 
indeed—like day without sun or earth without 
flowers, like soup without salt or clothes without 
dash. Life without imagination would be void of 
progress, for the Galileos and the Pasteurs would 
be content with what their eyes could see and 
would never look ahead with their minds. 
Imagination is like a ride on a kite, soaring 
high above the earth to get a new perspective on 
old spheres as well as adventuring into new ones 
But if the rider doesn’t return to earth, who else 
will know of the things he’s seen? It’s important 
that while he 


well to the ground. For a kite let loose is willy- 


rides high, his string be anchored 


nilly, and an idle imagination is no less so. 
dictate 


with our eves and our minds 


both 


So tar as our eves 


Qur imaginations what we see 


are concerned, our imaginations interpret what 
Where 


our minds are concerned, our imaginations prod 


they see, giving to it color and meaning 
us to progress by visualizing new things not yet 
seen by the eve. 

Because of the unique position a home economist 
both 


through teaching homemakers of tomorrow and 


holds in touching the homes of America 


stimulating homemakers of today—these two phases 
of her imagination can influence the world mightily 

An unknown writer has said: “How lovely com- 
mon things must seem to you who have such 
lovely eves to see them through.” With the help 
of our imaginations we can all see loveliness in 
common things. It’s like the common “housewife”: 
somecne had the imagination to see her as a “home- 
maker” and she has taken on new dignity. William 
Blake, the British poet, observed: “The tree which 
moves some to tears of joy is in the eves of others 
only a green thing which stands in the way.” The 
imagination dictates which attitude is ours 

A home economics teacher introduces many 
young girls to homemaking as a profession. She 
is ina position to influence greatly their attitudes 
toward the home. Through her imagination, thes« 
future homemakers can see that the hearth of a 
home isn’t just cold brick and marble, that it’s the 
center of family activity around which babies are 


rocked and children are taught. In home economics 


Winnifred C. Jardin 


Mrs. Jardine is the food editor of the Deseret 
News in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


classes these potential mothers can be taught that 
the kitchen isn’t just a place where vegetables are 
peeled and dishes are done, but rather that it’s the 
heart of the home where good food is cheerfully 
prepared and served with plenty of good talk. A 
homemaking teacher by using her imagination can 
help young girls see new dignity in the roles of 
mother and wife and thereby set new standards 
for themselves to attain. She can inspire the boys 
in her classes with an imaginative approac h to thei 
future roles as parents and partners in homemaking 

When an extension home economist talks to a 
group of women or picks up the phone to answer 
a question she has it within her power of imagina 
tion to encourage these homemakers to new heights 
During the holiday season just past, for instanc 
she may have had questions concerning steamed 
imagination she could 


puddings. By using her 


describe how to make a dramatic giant molded 
pudding as the high point of a Christmas party 
how to entice it to burn in Tiny Tim fashion, how 
to make garnishes of frosted grapes and tangerine 
She might tell about the best kinds of 


sauces, chilled or hot, and of unusual seasonings to 


sections 
enhance them. How she sees the subject of holiday 
puddings may stimulate some homemakers to make 
them a part of Christmas tradition to last for years 
And all of this be 


an extension worker 


and even generations to come 
cause of the imagination of 

Dietetics is one of the most exact and scientific 
phases ot home economics and it's easy to visualize 
it as a cut-and-dried field of weights and measures 
On the contrary, the dietitian with a vivid imagina 
tion can take the science of diet and interject it 


Her job is a diffi 


cult one, for usually the sky is not the limit in het 


with warm and human interest 
planning rather is she bound by the limitations 
of her patient. But it’s within her power to teach 
her patient not only how to confine himself to his 
limit of foods but also how to do it willingly and 
happily If she can, through her imagination, make 


her patient realize how wide the scope of his con 
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finement rather than how narrow, her imagination 
has taken her far beyond the science of food. 

Leonardo da Vinci once wrote: “If the painter 
wishes to see enchanting beauties, he has the power 
to produce them. If he wishes to see monstrosities 
... he has the power and authority to create them.” 
And it’s much the same way with home economists 
who have the power to create in the minds of home- 
makers either the enchanting beauties of homemak- 
ing or the base dull routine of housekeeping. It's 
important that all of us keep our imaginations so 
sharpened that when we look at a tree, we'll be 
moved to tears of joy rather than wishing it were 
not in the way. 

It’s as we read in this delightful verse by Robert 
Loveman: 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I se« 
Wild flowers on the hills 

The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down 

It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room 

A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets; 

It is not raining rain to me 
It’s raining violets.' 


The second phase of our imaginations is this 
matter of goading our minds, for imagining is the 
precursor to progress. The mind must imagine 
an invention before it can be made for the eyes 
to see. If there’s to be a simpler method of mixing 
muffins, it must be conjured up first in the mind. If 
there’s to be a more delicious way of seasoning a 
roast or flavoring a fritter, the imagination must 
taste it first. 

A home economist must exercise her imagina- 
tion thoroughly to plan a demonstration or cooking 
school. If the demonstration is of equipment, the 
home economist must imagine first what dishes 
will best show the virtues of the range or refrigera- 
tor. And then the 
smooth-flowing that the viewers will be carried 
through on the wings of the demonstrator’s im- 


demonstration must be so 


' April Rain. Harper's Magazine, May 1901. 


AHEA’s international awards for the 
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agination, exhilarated and stimulated, delighted and 
sold. 

The business 
wrought tremendous advancements for the home- 


area of home economics has 


maker. Through commercial concerns have come 
new developments in food products, recipes, fabrics 
home equipment, toys, and furniture many produc ts 
of the imaginations of home economists. It’s literally 


true that a pattern designer, for example, is paid for 


her imagination. 

Home economics writers, like any writers, must 
depend heavily on their imaginations. The criterion 
for any technical story is its news value. Every 
story must have a new idea or a new adaptation 
a new suggestion or a new application if it has 
hopes of being printed. Thousands of new ideas 
come from home economics writers who, too, are 
paid for the products of their imaginations. 

Brainstorming sessions have become an exciting 
new way of getting more ideas faster. They work 
on the principle of setting loose a lot of imagina- 
tions at once, each to stimulate the other. As home 
economists we should have our own private brain- 
storming sessions, letting our imaginations loose to 
produce for us. 

One word of caution must be given, however. 
Our imaginations must be trained to simplify, rather 
than complicate, matters on which they're dwelling 
The greatest service we can render is to simplify 
the tasks of homemaking. We're reminded of the 
man of imagination who was weary of seeing th« 
hair pins fall from his wife’s hair. “For goodness 
sake,” don’t you put 
crooks in this pin so it will stay in!” And thus 
evolved the little hair pin with crimped sides. 

Thus, if those of us in the home economics 


he exclaimed, “why some 


profession can sharpen our imaginations and use 
them properly, we can make for ourselves and 
others a brighter life, and we can produce more 
for our employers than we ever have before. Our 
imaginations can help us see the good and beautiful 
in all things; they can help us see the potential in 
situations and people. And our imaginations, too, 
can be the spearhead of our own creative powers; 
they can help us visualize the new and the im- 
proved for the homemakers of America 

By the powers of our imaginations let us trans- 
form ourselves into better, wiser, happier, and more 


productive home economists! 


1958-59 academic year will be made in 


February. Have you contributed to this year’s International Scholarship Fund? 
Send contributions to AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 





si emperature-controlled Electric Surface Units 


INCE temperature controls for electric surface 
units are becoming widely used, it is well to 
understand the relationship of the various cooking 
processes and temperature controls for surface cook- 
ing units. Surface unit cookery is much more com- 
plex than is oven cookery. The temperature rang 
that is actually used is wider; the number of 
different foods is greater; and only the bottom of 
the cooking vessel is exposed to the source of heat. 
Surface cooking operations can be divided into 
four groups: 
1. Warming 
2. Cooking in a minimum amount of water 
3. Boiling 
4. Sautéing and frying in fat 

Before we discuss these methods of cooking it 
seems proper to make a few general remarks about 
cooking vessels and surface units. 

Obviously the best cooking results are obtained 
if the pan bottom is of uniform temperature. By 
uniform temperature we understand uniformity 
of temperature in respect to location and time. 
Switching on and off of current presents some 
problems as to time, and the type or construction 
of the heating element affects temperature as to 
amount of current 


location. By reducing the 


switched on and off, or by the frequency of 
switching on and off, we can regulate the tem- 
perature variations as to time. By building heating 
elements with uniform resistance distribution, we 
can minimize temperature variations as to location. 

We can also improve temperature uniformity by 
the cooking vessel itself. Heat enters at the lower 
surface of the pan bottom, but cooking takes place 
at the upper surface of the pan bottom. By selec- 
tion of materials with high heat conductivity and 
proper thickness of the pan bottom, we can obtain 
satisfactory heat distribution over the entire pan 
bottom. The thickness of the pan bottom is im- 
portant from another standpoint. If we want to 
control the temperature of the pan bottom, we must 
place a feeler or sensing unit in close contact with 
it. The space required for this sensing unit will 
result in an unheated portion of the pan. There- 
fore, for regulation of heat at the pan bottom, 
heat from the heating element must flow horizon- 
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tally to the sensing unit at the same time that it 
flows vertically to the food through the pan bottom 
The distance through the pan bottom is relatively 
short compared with the distance to the sensing 
unit. Therefore, for best results it is desirable to 
have a thick pan bottom made of a material with 
maximum heat conductivity. We are, of course 
assuming that under all conditions good contact 
is established between the sensing unit and the 
pan bottom and that the mass or heat storage 
capacity of the sensing unit is small in respect 
to the exposed surface. Tests in our laboratory in 
dicate that for best results the thickness of the 
between 0.100 inch and 


0.125 inch. Too heavy a bottom is undesirable 


pan bottom should be 


because it increases the mass of the cooking load 

Since the cooking process consists of two dis 
tinct phases—the heat-up phase and the station- 
ary-temperature cooking phase—some additional 
High watt 


input in the heat-up phase results in temperature 


complications enter into the process 


overshoot or temporary loss of control with an 
empty pan or light cooking load. If-a correction 
in the control circuit or method is made to prevent 
this loss of control, the time to reach the desired 
cooking temperature with heavy loads is increased 
The control and the heating unit must be specially 
designed for each other if good results are desired 
on all-round cooking, or possibly to take care of 
some spec ial performance desired by some rang 
engineers or home economists. 

The heat-up phase is also affected by the pan 
and cover design. Heavy covers of material with 
high heat capacity will extend the heat-up time 
and may be objectionable on some short-time 
cooking operations. As a general rule, covers should 
be as light as consistent with rigidity. Since the 
source of heat is at the bottom of the pan, the 
ideal pan cover is one of minimum mass and 
A double lid probably is the 


maximum insulation 
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lid of the future. Similarly the side walls of cook- 
ing vessels should be light with the exception of 
vessels for use with liquids, where a heavy side 
wall is desirable for heat transfer to the liquid. 
A fry pan should have a light side wall, while a 
pan for de ep fat frying or boiling should be pro- 
vided with a heavy side wall. 

Now let us consider the surface unit cooking 
operations and the requirements they place upon 
automatic controls. 


1. Warming 

This operation does not present any special 
problems when considered from a control stand- 
Temperatures between 125° to 200°F are 


point. 
and the accuracy of control is 


commonly used, 
not too important for most foods, except possibly 
milk. Due to its special behavior close control 
is required for milk. The watt input to maintain 
the low warming temperatures of 100° to 125°F 
is correspondingly low. When a pan 734 inches 
inside diameter and 414, inches high is filled with 
114 quarts of water and placed on a 6-inch surface 
unit, the watt consumption to maintain 200°F 
2 watts when the pan is covered 

400 watts when the pan is not covered 
On an 8-inch surface unit, the watt consumption 
to maintain 200°F is: 

89 watts when the pan is covered 

466 watts when the pan is not covered 
The input to maintain 200°F with the 8-inch ele- 
ment is greater because the pan does not cover the 
element completely. If the temperature dial is 
set to obtain 200°F in a covered pan and then the 
cover is removed, the temperature of the water 


4 


6" SURFACE UNIT 


8” SURFACE UNIT 
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will drop, at the same dial setting, approximately 
18°F for a 6-inch surface unit and approximately 
10°F for an 8-inch surface unit, using the 734-inch 
inside-diameter pan for both tests. The heat loss 
through. evaporation at the surface causes a drop 
in temperature of the water until equilibrium again 
is established between heat input and heat loss. 
To maintain the same temperature as in a covered 
pan, a higher pan-bottom temperature would be 
required. The temperature drop was higher on 
the 6-inch unit because a smaller area of the pan 
bottom was heated to the maximum temperature. 

For checking the calibration of surface unit 
controls, only covered pans should be used, other- 


wise substantial errors will cree p in. 


2. Cooking in a Minimum Amount of Water 


This is done at the boiling temperature or just 
slightly below in a covered vessel. The temperature 
range is very narrow and requires close setting 
of the dial unless special arrangements are made 
to widen the setting range. This can be done by 
reducing the watt input in the stationary-tempera- 
ture phase. Though the term “waterless” cooking 
is sometimes applied to this process, actually it 
is cooking with a minimum amount of water. 
Usually on frozen vegetables there is enough ice 


to cook them without adding any water. For dry 


vegetables, it will be necessary to add one to two 
Actual heat transfer from the 


spoonfuls of water. 
pan bottom to the food is accomplished through 
the vapor formed by the small amount of water 
present. It can be readily seen that we cannot 
afford to lose much water through evaporation. A 
small error in the setting of the dial might lose 
the water if the full input were switched on and 
off at this setting. 

Cooking in a 


minimum amount of water is 


desirable because vitamins are not destroved, and 
Thermo- 


static control of this operation offers the additional 


aroma and flavor are retained in the food. 


advantage that the 
even though through accident all the water were 
evaporated. The food in immediate contact with 
the pan might dry out and turn slightly brown, 
but the rest still would be in ne arly pe rfect shape 
The temperature in the 
vessel will not rise—the thermostat sees to that— 


food would not be spoiled 


for quite some time. 


and cooking practically ceases because the medium 
of heat transfer disappeared. 


3. Boiling 


As we all know, boiling takes place whenever 


the temperature of water reaches 212°F at sea 
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level and lower temperatures at higher elevations. 
In Pittsburgh, at the 1,000-foot elevation, water 
boils at 210°F. 
there is only one dial setting for boiling, or con- 


It would appear, therefore, that 


sidering the elevation, a very narrow band on the 
dial at 
properly. 

There are two methods of boiling, first with 
a covered pan, second with an open pan. Boiling 


which boiling could be accomplished 


with a covered pan is very similar to cooking in a 
small amount of water and permits the use of a 
minimum amount of water. The required amount 
is only what is absorbed by the food to be boiled 
and a very small amount that might evaporate 
during the necessary cooking time. This method 
of boiling is the modern way even though grand- 
mother may still cling to the second method; that 
is, boiling with large amounts of water in uncovered 
pans. With this latter type of boiling considerable 
amounts of steam and heat are released in the 
kitchen; furthermore, valuable minerals and vita- 
mins are lost if the water is discarded. 

Boiling in a covered pan can be accomplished 
by setting the temperature dial at 212°F. At 
slightly below this setting no boiling will occur; 
excessive boiling may take place. It 


above it, ' 
appears that it may be difficult for the home- 


maker who is not accustomed to accurate instru- 
ments to set the dial at the proper point. The 
Robertshaw hook-up permits a considerable mis- 
setting without excessive boiling, because as men- 
tioned before, the watt input for the stationary 
cooking phase is considerably reduced. 

Boiling in an uncovered pan requires an entirely 
different dial setting. The thermostat controls the 
pan bottom temperature and not the contents 
directly. In an open pan, water is evaporated, 
withdrawing heat from it. This heat can only be 
replaced through the pan bottom by raising its 
temperature. A small diameter pan evaporates 
less water than does a large diameter pan; con- 
sequently, to maintain the same degree of boiling, 
the bottom temperature will not be the same; 
therefore, different dial settings are required. Differ- 
ent degrees of boiling will result in different rates 
of evaporation, also demanding different dial set- 
tings. Obviously, boiling with an open pan is 
influenced mostly by the diameter of the pan and 
the degree of boiling, whether light or heavy. 
No definite mark on the dial can be recommended. 
Since this type of boiling requires balancing of 
the heat input through the pan bottom with the 
heat loss through evaporation from the liquid 
surface. all dial settings will be above that for 


TEMPERATURE-CONTROLLED SURFACE UNITS 


boiling in a covered vessel. For a large pan it 
may be necessary to set the dial as much as 50 
higher. Fortunately the homemaker can observe 
what ‘is happening in the pan and set the dial 
accordingly. 

Thermostatic control at the boiling temperature 
also protects the utensil and the food. In cases 
where, through accident, all the water may be 
evaporated, the maximum temperature of the pan 
bottom would be in the neighborhood of 260°F 

The power requirements vary considerably for 
the two methods of cooking. Using a 7%4-inch 
inside-diameter pan 4 inches high on a surface unit 
6 inches in diameter, the watt consumption will 
be: 

150 watts for a light boil in a covered pan 
450 watts for a heavy boil in a covered pan 

650 watts for a light boil in an uncovered pan 

1080 watts for a heavy boil in an uncovered pan 
On a surface unit 8 inches in diameter, the watt 
consumption will be: 

180 watts for a light boil in a covered pan 

580 watts for a heavy boil in a covered pan 
830 watts for a light boil in an uncovered pan 
1400 watts for a heavy boil in an uncovered pan 


1. Frying 

Frying is performed mostly at temperatures be 
tween 300°F and 400°F. 
is for eggs, which should be cooked at temperatures 
of 200° to 225°F. Meats and cakes are fried or 


One of the few exceptions 


BOILING & DEEP FAT FRYING 
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baked at temperatures nearer 400°F, while bacon 
is preferably cooked at 325°F unless it is desired 
very crisp. Frying is done entirely by bottom heat; 
utensils, therefore, should be built to give an even 
bottom temperature. The minimum of heat should 
be lost through the side walls. Therefore, the side 
walls are made thin, thus restricting heat con- 
duction to the side walls. On the other hand, 
bottoms of pans should be reasonably heavy and 
good heat conductors. 

Deep-fat frying on a surface unit presents prob- 
lems similar to warming. The temperature of the 
fat in a covered vessel will be higher than in an 
uncovered vessel for the same dial setting, due 
to evaporation of part of the fat. It is also affected 
by the size of the pan, the size of the heating 
element and the wall thickness of pan. The bottom 
temperature is approximately 10° higher than the 
temperature in the center of the fat when three 
pounds of fat are used in a covered vessel of 81,,- 
inch inside diameter. When the cover is removed, 
the condition changes. The temperature of the fat 
will not be the same if the vessel is on a 6-inch 
surface unit or an 8-inch surface unit. The tem- 
perature of the fat will be 5° to 10°F higher when 
the vessel is placed on an 8-inch unit. It also will 
be higher when the wall thickness is heavier. With 
a heavy-wall vessel, the heat input surface is in- 
creased. Some heat will be transferred to the fat 
from the side wall. Therefore, to obtain the same 
fat temperature the bottom temperature can be 
slightly lower than with a thin-wall vessel. To 
maintain 400°F fat temperature, in an 81-inch 
inside diameter pan, on a 6-inch surface unit: 

200 watts are required if the pan is covered 

320 watts are required if the pan is not covered 
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On an 8-inch surface unit: 

220 watts are required if the pan is covered 

330 watts are required if the pan is not covered 

We have observed a difference between pan bot- 
tom and center of fat temperature of 15° to 30°F 
with an 814-inch outside-diameter uncovered pan 
on an 8-inch surface unit and 20° to 40°F with an 
81-inch outside-diameter uncovered pan on a 
6-inch surface unit. The lower figures are for pans 
with 0.100-inch side walls and the higher figures 
are for pans with 0.040-inch side walls. A 734-inch 
inside-diameter pan on a 6-inch surface unit pro- 
duces slightly higher fat temperature than does 
an 81-inch inside-diameter pan on a 6-inch surface 
unit. 

Temperature control of electric surface units is 
affected by many factors and combinations of con- 
ditions. Nevertheless reasonably good, effective 
control is obtained to perform all cooking opera- 
tions with safety and confidence in getting favor- 
able results. Small temperature 
resulting from the factors mentioned above do not 
noticeably affect cooking performance. It is now 
possible to write cooking instructions giving tem- 


variations in 


perature settings and time similar to the instructions 
for oven cooking. Pot watching at frying tempera- 
tures is greatly reduced and at low temperatures 
eliminated. Spoiled food and fire hazards are 
reduced considerably; scrubbing and cleaning of 
pans is no longer a dreaded chore because the 
thermostat prevents excessively high temperatures 
at which the food burns to the pan bottom. Melt- 
ing of pans will be unheard of. I believe that con- 
trol of surface-unit cooking has reached such a 
degree of perfection that homemakers will want, 
and insist on these controls on any new range. 


Work Simplification for Normal and Disabled Homemakers 


Work simplification for the disabled homemaker and for the normal home- 
maker was combined in a workshop held last summer at Michigan State 
Universit, and sponsored by the department of home management and child 
development in co-operation with the American Heart Association, Michigan 
Heart Association, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Con- 
tinuing Education Service of the University. 

Through joint sessions the group dealing with the normal homemaker was 
given insight into the problems of the disabled homemaker and made aware 
of the contribution the home economist can make in her rehabilitation. The 
joint sessions also emphasized the fact that the same principles of work 
simplification apply to the disabled and the normal homemaker. In the normal 
section, work simplification was considered intensively; in the disabled section, 
study was more general with emphasis given to work simplification as it relates 
to the rehabilitation of the disabled homemaker. 





Knowledge of Nutrition as Related to the 


Use of Dairy Products 


HERE are numerous factors affecting the 

consumption of dairy products by families. 
One factor thought to be related is the homemaker’s 
knowledge about nutrition. There has been limited 
study of this factor. 

In the study by Young and co-workers of “What 
the Homemaker Knows About Nutrition,” including 
645 families in Rochester and Syracuse, knowledge 
was based on reasons given by the homemaker 
for including the Basic Seven food groups in the 
diet (1). Practices were based on qualitative 
information on feeding practices, such as foods 
served the family in the previous 24 hours, whether 
this was usual or typical, and usual beverages 
drunk by adults and children. 

This article reports on three techniques which 
were tried in order to determine the relation be- 
tween knowledge of nutrition and use of dairy 
products. In the first technique, knowledge of 
nutrition was based on the ability of the home- 
maker to plan a day’s menu for the family of a 
neighbor who had plenty of milk on hand and a 
day’s menu in which there was no milk available. 
In other words, did she know which foods are 
supplements to milk, which are substitutes for 
milk? In the second technique, knowledge was 
based on the score the interviewee made when she 
was questioned about statements concerning the 
nutritive value of milk. Scale analysis was used 
on this type of problem. This technique assumes 
that there is an ordering of knowledge or attitudes 
in the universe to be tested. The person who 
answers statement No. 5 correctly in a_ five- 
statement scale will also answer statements 1, 2, 
3, and 4 correctly; and if he misses statement 1, 
he will also miss statements 2, 3, 4, and 5. This, 
of course, assumes that we have a perfect scale. 
The unique score method developed by Robert N. 
Ford was used in this analysis (2). The amount 
of milk which the interviewee thought adults and 


1 Published with the approval of the Director, Miss. Agr 
Expt. Sta., State College, Miss., as Paper No. 681, Sept 


1957. 
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Dr. Dickins is head of the home economics re- 
search department of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, where Miss Ferguson is an 


assistant. 


children should have each day was the key in 

the third technique used in studying the relation- 

ship of nutrition knowledge and use of dairy 
products. 

To be eligible for this study, the family must 
have had at least two members and have eaten 
at least one meal at home per day. Homemakers 
in 200 representative families (99 white and 101 
Negro) in Columbus and Jackson, Mississippi, were 
interviewed during August 1957. Their families 
were classified by race and economic group accord- 
ing to type of neighborhood in which they resided 
whether homes were above average, average, or 
below average.” 

Questions to determine whether the homemaker 
could plan meals that would supplement and sub- 
stitute for milk were: 

(a) A neighbor of yours, with a husband and two 
children, asks you to plan a day's meals for her 
family for this time of year. She lives in town, 
but her mother lives in the country and gives 
her a gallon of milk a day. Now, she has milk 
for breakfast. What other foods would you add, 
and so forth? 

(b) Another neighbor of yours is completely out of 
all kinds of milk and cannot go to town. There 
is a little neighborhood store, but it doesn't 
carry dried or fresh milk and it is out of canned 
milk. This neighbor has tea and coffee on hand 
Plan a day's meals for this neighbor who has a 
husband and a teen-age daughter. Now, sh 
has coffee for breakfast. What other foods would 
you add, and so forth? 


In the first question, the homemaker was scored 
* Codes were as follows: Neighborhoods where housing 
was (1) below average for Negro families, (2) below aver 
age for white families, (3) average for Negro families, (4 
average for white families, (5) above average for Negro 
families, (6) above average for white families. 
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2 if she named two or more foods in the day’s 
menu which were a good source of iron, 2 if she 
named two or more which were a good source 
of niacin, and 2 if she named two or more which 

were a good source of vitamin C (milk is not a 

good source of these three nutrients). She was 

scored 1 when she named only one and 0 when she 
named none. In the second question she was 

similarly scored for naming foods which were a 

good source of protein, of calcium, of vitamin A, 

of riboflavin, and of thiamine. (These are nutrients 

in which milk is a good source.) A total score was 
worked out for each family giving equal weight to 
both of these questions. These scores averaged 

73 points out of a possible maximum of 100. Two 

women made a score of 100; 16 made a score of 90 

or more. 

Homemakers were asked how they felt about 
each of five statements about the nutritive value 
of milk—whether completely true, partly true, 
partly false, or completely false. “Undecided” was 
checked when the interviewee replied, “don't 
know.” The statements were: 

(a) One should not drink sweet milk if one wants 
to keep her girlish figure. 

(b) If grown-ups drink a lot of milk in the winter- 
time, they don't need much milk in the sum- 
mertime. 

(c) A person who drinks a quart of milk a day is 
sure to get all the vitamins he needs. 

(d) Whole sweet milk will give you less vitamin C 
than will orange and tomato juice. 

(e) In every ten cups of whole sweet milk there is 
one cup of fat. 

The scale types based on replies of the 200 
homemakers to the five statements were as follows: 
scale type O—none correct; scale type 1—right 
on (b); scale type 2—right on (b) and (d); scale 
type 3—right on (b), (d), and (c); scale type 4— 
right on (b), (d), (c), and (a); scale type 5—right 
on (b), (d), (ec), (a), and (e). When scored 
with the scale developed, homemakers averaged 
2.6 points out of a possible maximum of 5. Twenty- 
five women scored 5 points. 

In the third test of nutrition knowledge, home- 
makers were asked: 

(a) About how much milk should a grown-up person 
have a day? Would it be all right if one-half 
of this amount was milk for drinking, the other 
half in the form of cheese, ice cream, custard, 
and so forth? 

(b) About how much milk should a child have a 
day? Would it be all right if one-half this 
amount was milk for drinking, the other half in 
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the form of cheese, ice cream, custard, and so 

forth? 
U. S. Department of Agriculture specialists recom- 
mend for low-cost diets 344 quarts of milk equiva- 
lent for adults per week and from 5 to 61% quarts 
for children, depending on age and sex (3). Only 
16 per cent of the women named amounts of less 
than 2 cups for adults and/or 3 cups for children. 
(Eight named amounts less than 2 cups for adults; 
26, amounts less than 3 cups for children.’ ) 


Recommended Amounts of Dairy Products 

When homemakers were interviewed, they were 
asked about the kinds and amounts of milk prod- 
ucts used by their family during the week preceding 
the interview as well as about the number of meals 
served to persons in various age-sex groups. 

Dairy products used were converted into quarts 
of fluid milk equivalent which included not only 
fluid milk but fluid milk equivalent of canned and 
dried milk, cream, ice cream, and cheese on the 
basis of protein and calcium content. Conversion 
factors developed by home economics specialists 
in the USDA to express the nutritive value of each 
product as compared with fluid whole milk were 
used (5). 

Quantities of dairy products for different family 
members in the revised low-cost food plan were 
used in estimating milk needs for the family (3). 
About two-thirds (69 per cent) of the families 
represented had had milk products in recommended 
amounts or more for families of their size and 
composition. The percentage of recommended 
amounts for the 200 families averaged 131 per 
cent. (Some families used milk products in quanti- 
ties much above recommended amounts.) The 
average fluid milk equivalent per capita for the 
report week was 5.45 quarts. Of this amount an 
average of 3.17 quarts per capita was in the form 
of fresh fluid milk (that is, sweet milk, chocolate 


* Those homemakers naming one cup or more for adults 
or two cups or more for children were not counted as 
naming amounts less than recommendations when they 
replied that half the quantity named could not be sub- 
stituted for by other forms of dairy products. Fifty-one per 
cent of the quarts of fluid milk equivalent used by 405 
families in a previous survey was in the form of fluid milk 
for drinking (4). Thirty-five of the 200 women said that 
one-half the amount they named for adults could not be in 
the form of cheese, ice cream, custard, and so forth, whik 
43 said that one-half the amount they named for children 
could not be in the form of cheese, ice cream, custard 
and so forth. But amounts named for adults by 30 of thes 
women and amounts named for children by 34 of thes 
women were sufficient, that is, two glasses or more for adults, 
three glasses or more for children. 
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milk, buttermilk) and the remaining (2.28 quarts ) 
in the form of converted milk (that is, dried and 
canned milk, cheese, ice cream, cream). 


Knowledge and Use 

The relationship between the per cent of recom- 
mended amounts of dairy products used and the 
menu-planning and nutrition-statements scores of 
homemakers was studied by multiple regression 
analyses. The regression coefficient between per 
cent of recommended amounts and menu-planning 
score was not significant, but that between per cent 
of recommended amounts and knowledge about 
nutritive value of milk products was highly signifi- 
cant.*- Some homemakers whose families had a low 
per cent of recommended amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts planned good menus. These were generally 
women who named turnip greens, cabbage, and 
eggs, or certain key foods which are good sources 
of several nutrients. On the other hand some 
homemakers whose families had recommended 
amounts of dairy products planned poor meals, 
failing to include such foods as citrus fruits, leafy 
vegetables, cheese. 

Since statistical analyses had shown a highly 
significant relationship between using per cent of 
recommended amounts of dairy products and an- 
swering correctly statements about the nutritive 
value of milk, it was decided to make an analysis 


in which some other important variables would 


also be taken into account. Therefore, a multiple 
regression analysis was made on the relationship 
between the per cent of the recommended amount 
of dairy products used, knowledge about the nutri- 
tive value of milk, education of the homemaker, 
race and economic group, and size of family. Re- 
gression of the percentage of recommended amounts 
on these four variables was highly significant (see 
the table). 
due, however, to race and economic group and 


The significance of the relationship was 


Regression coefficients and their standard errors between per 
cent of recommended amounts of milk used by 200 white 
and Negro families and variables listed 





STANDARD 
ERRORS 


REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS 


0.1417298* 
0. 02867313 
0.01492477 
0.16542311* 


0. 03918021 
0. 03073484 
0.01590175 
0.02189134 


Race and economic group 
Nutritive knowledge score 
Education of homemaker 


Size of family 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level 


Thanks are due Betsy Stark for making these analyses 
ind those in the table 


USE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


size of family, not to nutritive knowledge score and 
education of homemaker. 

Perhaps possession of technical information 
making possible planning menus that furnish nu 
trients that milk has or has not, or answering cor- 
rectly statements about the nutritive value of 
milk, are of minor importance as far as using the 
percentage of milk recommended 


amounts is concerned. It may be that knowing how 


products in 


much of these products is needed by adults and 
by children is what is really important. 

As has already been mentioned, only 16 per 
cent of the homemakers named amounts of dairy 
products which adults and/or children should have 
each day in amounts less than recommended, Of 
the 168 homemakers naming these products in 
amounts recommended or more, 28 per cent failed 
to use recommended quantities of dairy products 
for their families during the report week. Of 
those who named less than these amounts (32 
women), 47 per cent failed to use dairy products 
in quantities recommended for their families. Re 
gression analysis was not made in this connection 

The low relationship between use and nutrition 
knowledge about dairy products is in line with 
findings of studies made by home economists and 
sociologists concerning use and knowledge about 
recommended home and farm practices (1), (6), (7 
In many of these studies knowledge about the 
practice has been found to be greater than its 
Here 


co-workers (1 


actual use. as in the study by Young and 


more families used the dairy 
products in recommended amounts (69 per cent 
than had homemakers with knowledge about the 
Only 12% per 


cent scored 5 points as to correctness of the five 


reasons for using such products 


statements about the nutritive value of dairy prod 
ucts.’ Even fewer (8 per cent) could apply this 
information in menu planning to get a rating of 90 
per cent or more 

But the great majority of homemakers (84 per 
cent) knew how much milk children and adults 
should have each day. They have the general 


Many drink milk who know littk 


about its calcium content, that it is a good source 


information 


of riboflavin 

There are people with a great deal of nutrition 
information about milk who do not drink it. It is 
not a part of thei: pattern of living. 

Our problem as home economists is to find some 
way to get dairy products into the pattern of 


* Positive answer patterns and scale values from nutrition 


statements may be obtained from the authors 
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living of every family. This is a more difficult 
task than merely informing families about the 
nutritive value of milk. 

The findings of the study should not be inter- 
preted to mean, however, that knowing about the 
nutritive value of milk products is not important. 
These findings should be interpreted to mean that 
there should be increased emphasis on techniques 
of getting the recommended amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts into family diets, especially in diets of families 
of low socioeconomic status and large families. This 
cannot be done by merely emphasizing the needs of 
people for these products, nor of the nutritive 
values which these products have. 
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Centralized or Decentralized Food Service? 


EALTIME is an important time for patients 

a hospital. A recent hospital opinion 

survey, shots d by Frolich (1), found that patients 

thought food and nursing care were more important 

than medical and surgical care. An attractive tray can 

stimulate and encourage the patient to eat. There- 

fore, the service of food to the patient may be 

considered the keynote of the whole food service 
ope ration. 

The hospital dietary department must provide 
food service to both patients and personnel. The 
plan must provide individual tray service for pa- 
tients at places remote from the point of food 
preparation. Problems arise in “keeping hot foods 
hot and cold foods cold” to a far greater extent than 
is common to the food services of institutions of 
other types. 

The major concerns of food service planning are 
the location of facilities and the selection and 
arrangement of equipment that will facilitate (1) 
production of high-quality food to meet nutritional 
needs and (2) development of an efficient plan of 
The initial cost of installation should be 
Equipment should be simple to oper- 
ate and easy to maintain. The method of tray 
service selected should facilitate serving patients 
Any change in the system 


service. 
reasonable. 


quickly and efficiently. 


service should be easily adapted to the 


of tray 
existing kitchen facilities. 

The aim of any plan of service, therefore, is to 
have the patient receive the food when it is best 
in quality, most palatable, and in as short a time as 
possible after preparation. 

The purpose of this investigation was to find ¢ 
food service for patients which most nearly meets 
the aforementioned criteria for a good food service 
in hospitals ranging in size from 150 to 300 beds. 
The study included an investigation of methods of 
food transportation used in centralized servic. and 
the adaptability of the plan to the kitchen area and 
layout at Lincoln General Hospital. 

There are two basic plans of food service in 
hospitals—the decentralized and the centralized 
plans. For both plans the food is prepared in a 
central kitchen. For decentralized service the food, 
in bulk containers, is delivered to the pantries in 
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the patients’ areas, where it is served onto the 


individual trays. In centralized service, the food is 
served onto the trays in the main kitchen and then 
transported directly to the patients’ areas, bypass 
Each plan has advantages and 


ing the pantries. 


disadvantages which are summarized as follows 


DECENTRALIZED SERVICE 
Advantages 


1. Food more easily kept continuously hot 
2. Relatively brief time for serving trays because 
serving is simultaneous in the patie nts’ areas 


3. Catering to patients simplified 


Disadvantages 
1. Larger number of employees required because 
of duplication of serving areas 
2. Difficulty of supervising so many serving areas 
3. High food waste because of providing for dupli- 
cate serving areas 
4. Some patient dishes washed in each serving pantry 
5. Duplication of maintenance required for each 
floor pantry 
}. Food odors close to patients 
. Noise patients area from individual pantries 
Additional floor space required on each patients’ 
area 
CENTRALIZED SERVICE 
Advantages 


1. Lower food cost because of better portion control 
2. Reduced handling and transporting of food 
3. Lower labor cost because of less duplication of 
work 
4. Possibility of closer supervision 
. Central dishwashing facilitated 
3. Elimination of food odors in patients’ areas 
7. Space patients’ area available for other pur- 
poses 
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Disadvantages 
1. Large amount of truck parking space required 
in kitchen 
2. Area required for cleaning carts 
3. Noisy food carts very close to patients’ area 
. Requirement of exclusive use of the elevator 
during meal serving period 
Descriptions of the two plans of food service 
are given by May (2) in The Economics of Hos- 
pital Food Service. He described the decentralized 
tray service as follows: 


Foods are prepared in a central kitchen and are sent, in 
bulk, in heated food trucks via elevators to service pantries 
on each floor. Trays are assembled in each pantry before 
delivery to patients. Soiled dishes from patients’ trays may 
be sent to one central dishwashing unit or the entire job 
may be done in the pantries. In either case, clean dishes 
are stored in each serving kitchen for use for the next meal. 


The centralized tray service was described thus: 

All trays are assembled in a central station or on an 
assembly line in the central kitchen. The assembly line 
may be a mechanized belt or a slide‘ operated manually. 
The order for each tray is filled as it progresses down the 
line. At the end, it is checked by a supervisor. Soiled trays 
are returned to a central dishwashing unit, where they are 
dismantled, and the dishes are washed. Trays are delivered 
to the patients by one of several methods: 
(or food lifts) tray-levator, tray trucks, airline type, or 
thermal vacuum-sealing insulated container. 


dumb-waiter, 


Whether the hospital food service is decentralized 
or centralized or perhaps a combination of the two 
depends largely upon the bed capacity of the hos- 
pital, the shape of the building, the location of the 
kitchen in relation to the nursing units, and the 
opinion of the people doing the planning (3). 

A study of the various types of transportation 
used in centralized food service is necessary before 
one decides upon a system to be used, as each 
has good points and drawbacks. The bulk- -type 
service differs from all the others in that the trans- 
portation equipment is really a serving counter on 
wheels. The cold food is assembled on patients’ 
trays either in a central kitchen or in the floor 
pantries. The hot foods for a given number of 
people are placed in serving pans, which in turn 
are placed in the wells of the heated carts in the 
central kitchen and transported to the point of 
distribution for serving. At this point the system 
becomes a form of decentralized food service. 

The tray-levator is especially adaptable to a 
vertical building where the completely assembled 
trays are taken off the tray-levator on the various 
floors and served by the nursing personnel. The 
dumb-waiter method for food transportation is 
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much the same as the tray-levator method. The 
trays are transported four to eight trays per load 
rather than continuously as in the tray-levator. 

As the name would indicate, the thermal vacuum- 
sealing container type of food distribution is ac- 
serving the food onto heated 


complished by 
and these plates are then 


compartment plates, 
sealed in stainless steel containers which keep the 
food piping hot until serving time. The cold food 
is added to the tray and the finished trays are 
transported to the patients on open or unheated 
closed carts. 

The hot-cold cart is the newest method in use 
for transporting food to patients. By rey a in 
the hot food is served on heated plates and placed 
in the heated section of the cart. The cold food is 
placed on the individual trays which are in the 
refrigerated section (compressor or refrigerated 
cartridges). The carts are then taken to the pa- 
tients’ area where the final assembly takes place. 


Investigation 


This study was made to ascertain the type of 
food service and methods of tray distribution to 
patients being used by hospitals comparable in 
size to Lincoln General Hospital and to evaluate 
the satisfaction experienced in the use of these 
methods. In contemplating a change and making 
a choice of the system of tray transportation to be 
used, the plan was considered in relation to the 
physical structure of the kitchen, the number of 
employees required, the present equipment, and 
new equipment that would be needed. 


TABLE | 
Summary of information for hospitals 
hari ing no training programs 





NON 
PROFES- 
SIONAL PA 
DIE- EM- TIENTS’ 
BEDS TITIANS | PLOYEES | MEALS* 
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110 
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300 300 { 7 75 300 





* Count includes the number of modified diets. 
t D—decentralized 

OC—open cart 
HCC—hot-cold cart 
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Fifty-three voluntary, nonprofit hospitals in the 
United States, ranging in size from 150 to 300 
beds, were used in this study. Since the teaching 
programs of the hospital appeared to influence the 
number of dietitians and the number of nonprofes- 
sional employees in the dietary department, the 
hospitals were grouped according to those having 
no teaching program, those having a teaching pro- 
gram for nursing and medical students, and those 
having a teaching program for nursing and/or 


TABLE 2 
Summary of information for hospitals having training 
programs for nursing and medical students 


CENTRALIZED OR DECENTRALIZED FOOD SERVICE? 


medical students and dietetic interns. These groups 
were used in comparing the number of nonpro- 
fessional workers being used to carry out the 
different methods of tray distribution. Twelve of 
the hospitals were using decentralized food service, 
6 were using a combination of decentralized and 
centralized services, and 35 were using a centralized 
service. The hot-cold cart method of transporting 
trays was used by 24 hospitals. A summary of this 
information is shown in tables 1, 2, and 3. 


TABLE 3 
Summary of information for hospitals having training 
programs including dietetic interns 
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* Count includes the number of modified diets. 
+ D—decentralized 
B—bulk 

DW—dumb-waiter 

On open cart 

TL tray-levator 
Hc( hot-cold cart 

TV—thermal vacuum-sealing container 


* Count includes the number of modified diets 
HCC—hot-cold cart 
TV—thermal vacuum-sealing container 
DW—dumb-waiter 
D—decentralized 


Evaluation of the systems of service was made 
by the hospital dietitians in the 53 hospitals, and 
this information was summarized. The six factors 
evaluated in reference to satisfaction in the use of 
the systems were: condition of the food when re- 
ceived by the patient, the amount of food waste from 
the trays, the number of nonprofessional employees 
necessary to staff the dietary department, the 
amount of supervision given employees while serv 
ing trays, the amount of personal attention given 
patients during mealtime, and the noise due to food 


service in the patients’ areas 


Results 


On the basis of the replies, the trend appears 
to be toward the use of a centralized type of food 
service, with preference shown for the use of the 
hot-cold cart as the method of transporting trays. 

As the bed capacity of the hospitals increased, 
the number of dietitians and nonprofessional em- 
ployees increased. Hospitals having a teaching 
program had a greater number of dietitians and 
nonprofessional employees than did those having 
no teaching programs. 

The study illustrated the economy of labor in the 
use of a centralized food service. The more trays 
each employee can serve, the smaller number of 
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employees required. The most efficient use of labor 
appeared in the classification of hospitals having a 
teaching program for nursing and medical students. 
The highest report was for a 200-bed hospital using 
dumb-waiter and hot-cold cart systems of tray 
transportation, in centralized service, by which one 
employee served 22 patients’ trays. The next most 
economical service used the hot-cold cart system 
only, serving 21.5 trays per employee in a 214-bed 
hospital. The highest number of trays served per 
employee in a decentralized service was 14.7 in a 
200-bed hospital. 

For a centralized service the hot-cold cart method 
of tray transportation seemed to be the most eco- 
nomical in use of labor. The tray-levator method 
showed possibilities of being an economical method. 
The use of the dumb-waiter appeared to be the 
most costly of labor to operate. 

According to satisfaction in experience in the 
use of the two types of food service and the differ- 
ent methods of tray transportation, the thermal 
vacuum-sealing container scored the highest, the 
dumb-waiter and hot-cold cart methods were 
second, giving equal satisfaction. Centralized serv- 
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ice as a whole gave more satisfaction than did 
decentralized service. 

For the hot-cold cart system as compared with 
the decentralized service, the tray waste was lower; 
fewer employees were required; less noise resulted 
in the patients’ area; better supervision of em- 
ployees and more attention to patients can be 
given with the use of the hot-cold cart system. 
With the two plans of service there was a close 
relationship in the quality of food served. Both 
were considered good. 

Taking into consideration the size and shape 
of the building and the personnel required, the hot- 
cold cart method of transporting trays would be 
the most economical and practical method to select 
for Lincoln General Hospital. 
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Historical Spots Near 1958 Annual Meeting City 


Two young citizens view 
Washington's Headquarters at 
Valley Forge, only about 27 
miles from Philadelphia, scene 
of the 1958 annual meeting of 


AHEA, June 24 to 27. 


This old stone house is the 
one Washington used as his 
headquarters. About 1500 acres 
of the camping ground at Valley 
Forge have been turned into a 
state park known as the Valley 
Forge Memorial Park—one of 
the many historic areas in the 
Philadelphia region that can be 
included in a trip to the AHEA 


annual meeting in June. 


Tet 
WASHINGTON S 
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Middle Childhood and Preadolescence 
Deserve Study Too 


HE period of development between 6 and 12 

years of age has, for all practical purposes, 
been ignored by students of child development. 
The majority of departments of psychology and 
child development in colleges and _ universities 
have recognized the importance of studying growth 
and development through offering basic courses 
on the preschool child and on the adolescent. How- 
ever, little if any consideration has been given to 
the intervening years of a child's life. 

Why has this period of growth received so 
little of our attention? Throughout the middle 
childhood and preadolescent years physical growth 
is steadier and more consistent than it has been 
during the preschool years or than it will be 
during adolescence. Many of the basic motor 
skills have been acquired. Social and emotional 
growth is advancing at a rapid rate. Relatively 
less time is spent at home under the supervision 
of parents as the child increases his ability to be 
self-sufficient and to move into the environment of 
the school, neighborhood, and community. 

However, 6- to 12-year-olds have a great deal 
to learn about themselves and others. Much of 
their time is spent in experimenting in relation- 
ships with other children and adults outside the 
family. Perfecting motor skills, such as running, 
climbing, jumping, and hand skills, is paramount 
during this time and offers a means of acquiring 
status with the peer group. These children are 
learning to move out from the family circle into 
the world of children. Wishes and desires of 
parents are frequently superseded by what “the 
gang” thinks is acceptable behavior. Often parents 
find that the child who, up to now, has been con- 
cerned primarily with what his parents want, begins 
Not always, but often 
this behavior conflicts 


to do what his peers want. 
enough to be disturbing, 
with the standards of the parents. 

Several authorities (1, 2 have indicated the 
importance of understanding what is happening 
to these children. This period is characterized by 
rejection of adult or parental standards accom- 
panied by an almost fanatic acceptance of the 
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standards dictated by “the gang.” The children are 
working on identifying with their own age and sex 
1 boy or a girl in our 


roles: what it means to be ; 


society. Boys refuse to play with girls, and girls 
consider boys rough and unmannerly. Both boys 
and girls tend to play in their own sex group 
with considerable “antagonism” for members of 
the opposite group. 

It is particularly important that teachers under- 
stand the development that is taking place before 
and during preadolescence, for many of the be- 
havior characteristics of adolescence have their 
beginning during the earlier years. Acceptance by 
the peer group, understanding from parents and 
teachers, and a feeling of satisfactory achievement 
as an individual help to decrease the strains of 


adolescence. 
The 6- to 12-Year-Olds 


If we attempt to draw a composite 
of the 6- to 12-year-old, it would include wide 


picture 


behavior—alternating between quietness 
adult be- 


There are increasing 


swings 
and noisiness, moodiness and _ hilarity, 
havior and childlike behavior. 
self-dependence, widening loyalties to the peer 
group, and emphasis on physical prowess. Thus we 
see that this age level is concerned with learning 
to get along with age mates and is struggling for a 
balance between dependence and independence 
within the family group. It is little wonder that this 
age has been described as the time “. . . when the 
nicest children often begin to behave in the most 
awful way.” 

Because growth follows an orderly sequence 
in its development it is, within limits, predictable. 


The general sequence of growth can be studied 
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A student shows youngsters how to manipulate a game 
in the older children’s laboratory at lowa State College. 


and outlined, but for this information to have 
meaning to the student there must be an oppor- 
tunity to observe the infinite variations of growth 
represented in individual children. Observing and 
working with children leads to increased under- 
standing of human behavior which book learning 


alone cannot achieve. 


Observation Possibilities 


The community offers many resources for observ- 
ing children which are often overlooked by teachers 
and students. From the teacher's point of view, 
some of these resources which are more controlled 
than others seem more usable for observation pur- 
poses. For example, situations representing little 
control can be found in the community: stores, 
movies, skating rinks, restaurants, buses, and on 
the streets and in the neighborhoods. Somewhat 
more controlled situations for observing children 
can be found in the public schools—both in the 
classrooms and on the playgrounds—in Sunday 
schools, and in various club activities such as Seout 
and Camp Fire groups. 

The organized laboratory, which historically is 
represented by college nursery schools, presents 
the most controlled situation. These laboratories 
are designed for the student to observe and par- 
ticipate with the children, under controlled con- 
ditions of supervision. 


Laboratory Observation 


For the past 20 years, the department of child 
development at Iowa State College has offered a 
course for students designed to acquaint them with 
the development and guidance of children in the 
middle years and preadolescence. This course is 
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unique in that it has provided the student with an 
opportunity to plan and participate in the activities 
of groups of these middle-age children and pre- 
adolescents. The one-quarter course consists of 
two one-hour lectures each week with a three-hour 
laboratory period. All students majoring in home 
economics education and child development are 
required to enroll in the course. There may be as 
many as 60 students divided into two sections of 
30 each during one academic quarter. 

The laboratory group is comprised of children 
from 6 to 12 
munity. Each week three groups of approximately 
18 children each are invited to attend a play group 
from 4 to 6 o'clock at the child development labo- 
ratories. The composition of the play group varies 


from the surrounding com- 


For example, one group may consist of 7-year-old 
boys, another of 9-year-old boys and girls, still 
another of 10-year-old girls. 

In addition to the instructor in charge of the 
course, there is a laboratory instructor who works 
with each student committee in formulating plans 
for the play group. The laboratory instructor as- 
sumes the responsibilities for supervising the stu- 
dents and children during their participation and 
for evaluating the experience after the participation 
He: also represents the continuity person for the 
various groups of children and is in charge of the 
equipment and supplies. 


The Play Groups 


The play groups are held in a multi-purpose 
room of the child development laboratories build 
ing. This room is also used for college classes, staff 
meetings, and research. An adjacent storage room 
facilitates the organization of equipment for the 
play groups. A door leads directly onto a play 
ground with equipment suitable for 6- to 12-year- 
olds. 

Students are assigned to committees which plan 
a program, arrange the laboratory, and participate 
in the group activities of the children. Each student 
participates in two or three play groups throughout 


the quarter, depending on the number of students 


enrolled in the course. They are required to ob- 
serve three other age levels of play groups in 
which they do not participate and to help in the 
evaluation discussion of these groups. Thus the 
students are assured experience with a variety of 
age-sex groups and with a broad picture of the 
total age range. 

The following plan represents one committee's 
effort to organize a party for a group of 8-year- 
olds: 
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Eight-year-old youngsters are guests 
at a Circus Party arranged by a 
class in child development at lowa 
State College in order to give the 
students an opportunity to observe 
this often-neglected age group. Stu- 
dents help plan the events, and 
each student takes part in two on 
three such play groups during the 
quarter as well as observes other 
groups in which the student does 
Here the 
used is a multi-purpose one in the 
child development laboratories 


not parti ipate room 


Circus PARTY FOR 8-YEAR-OLDS 


Time SCHEDULE 
Children who com 


3:30 Students come to set up booths 


early also he Ip 
As children come, student dressed as a lion gr 
them at the main entrance 
Student dressed as a clown helps with name tags 
and directs children to booths 
Booths 
1. Draw 
wrapping pape! 
2.Gun_ booth Shoot balls into the mouth of a 


clown made out of cardboard 


whiskers on the lion’s face (Crayons on 


Penny toss 
Doll and play house corner 
5 Block cornel 
6. Bowling alley 
Blind Man's Zoo 
Circus march to bathroom 
Lion Hunt (Children sit in circle, follow the 
of the student 
Story about a circus 


actions 


Refreshments: hot chocolate and animal crackers 
Back to booths 
End of party 


an attempt to evaluate the participation ex- 
perience, students were asked for their comments. 
They reported two major advantages from the 
experience: (1) they actually saw the behavior 
2) they had 


an opportunity to establish some relationships with 


they had been reading about, and 


children of the age group invited. 


Evaluation 


From the teacher's point of view, it seems that 
many students gain more understanding of them- 
selves as they acquire insight into the behavior 
of the children. They are more able to recognize 
their own feelings about children as coming from 
within themselves rather than being inspired by 
the specific behavior of the children. By having 


MIDDLE CHILDHOOD AND PREADOLESCENCE 


to plan for and participate with a group of 18 


children, the student learns more of the char- 


acteristics of the age 


= 


group and why some activities 
are successful while others are not 

One of the major disadvantages of this type 
of organized experience for students is the lack 


of opportunity for follow-up study of an individual 


child. The development of the individual is lost 


to the students, since there is little opportunity to 
project any previous experience with a child into 
future activities with that particular child. How 
ever, students do have an opportunity to see that 
individuals differ, that growth proceeds in an o1 
derly sequence, and that certain behavior is pre- 
eminent at each developmental level 

A very real limitation is presented by the physical 
arrangement. It is difficult and time-consuming for 
the staff 


purpose room several times a week 


and students to rearrange the multi 
Adequate and 
accessible storage presents a problem because of 
the nature of the equipment, which of necessity 
must cover a large age range and a variety of 
activities. 

In spite of the disadvantages and difficulties of 
organizing a laboratory experience involving 6- to 
12-year-olds, the opportunity for students to par 
ticipate with middle-age children and preadolescents 
and to learn about growth and development from 
themselves to outweigh the 


the children seems 


difficulties involved in organization 
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Home Laundering 
A Study of Equipment and Procedures 


ABOR-SAVING equipment, particularly the 

automatic washer, has made possible major 
changes in the home laundry process in the last 10 
years. Changes in equipment and procedures can 
eliminate much of the physical work; yet many 
homemakers still find laundering a time-consuming 
and often fatiguing task. To investigate acceptance 
of some of these changes, 120 homemakers, selected 
at random, were interviewed in the summer of 1956 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, regarding their laundry 
equipment and practices. While the complete 
study was concerned with both consumer knowl- 
edge and practice of recommended laundry pro- 
cedures, this article includes only the data related 
to the laundry as a work area. The sample in- 
cluded 60 owners of automatic and 60 owners of 
nonautomatic washers. 

When a comparison was made of the group of 
women who owned automatic washers with the 
group who owned nonautomatic washers, the differ- 
ences shown in table 1 were noted. 

When tested by Chi square these differences were 
significant at the 1 per cent level. The education 
of the homemaker and her state of employment 
were not significantly different in the two groups. 


Equipment 

Of the 60 automatic washers, 51 were top-loading, 
8 were front-loading, and 1 was a combination 
washer-dryer. In the group of 60 nonautomatic 
washers, 52 were the wringer type and 8 were the 
spinner type. 

The homemakers who used automatic washers 
had often made additional investments in laundry 
equipment. They were more likely to have water 
softening units and clothes dryers in their homes 
than were the women who had nonautomatic 
washers. The ownership of ironers was not signifi- 
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cantly different in the two groups. Table 2 shows 


equipment found in the homes. 


The Laundry Area 


The modern home laundry has often been pic- 
tured as one room housing all the facilities for 
the complete laundry process, from storage of 
soiled clothing to ironing. Few of the homes in 


the study had this sort of laundry; instead home- 


TABLE | 


A comparison of some characteristics of groups of 
automatic and nonautomatic washer owners 





AUTOMATI 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OWNERS 


Age of homemaker 
18 to 39 years of age 
40 to 88 years of age 


Years of laundry experience 
1 to 16 years 
17 to 65 years 
Occupation of head of household 
Professional, managerial, clerical, 
sales occupations 
Skilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions 
Not in labor force 


Number in family 

1 to 3 persons 

4 persons 

5 to 14 persons 
Composition of family 


Adults only in family 
Adults and children in family 
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makers were likely to use different parts of the 
house for the various steps in the laundry proc- 


ess. 


TABLE 2 


Laundry equipment found in homes 





TYPE OF WASHER " 
WASHERS DRYERS 


Automatic 60 50 
Nonautomati 60 50 


Total 120 | 100 





* Of total sample 


Washers were located in the basement in 82.5 
per cent of the homes in the sample. In the 
remaining 17.5 per cent, they were in first-floor 
locations. The 
usually remained in the basement while washing 


user of a nonautomatic washer 
several loads, except for trips upstairs to hang 


up clothes in the summer ( even if she had a dryer 


to answer the phone, and to see what the children 


were doing. The user of an automatic washer was 
not likely to stay in the basement, and if she were 
washing several loads in succession would un- 
doubtedly be up and down stairs a number of 


times. 


HOME LAUNDERING 


When the washer was located in the basement 
homemakers tended to move some laundry activi- 
ties to other parts of the house, usually to a first- 
floor location (table 3). Storage of soiled clothing 
was not confined to one place in most homes. 
Women 
often provided some storage there, but first- and 
Stain 


who washed clothes in the basement 


second-floor loc ations were used as well. 
removal was another task for which many home- 
makers selected a first-floor location. The activities 
of sorting, soaking, and pre-treating were usually 
performed in the basement when the washer was 
there. Starching was done in the basement by 
nearly two-thirds of the women, but the remainder 
of the group starched at a first-floor location. Iron- 
ing was another activity for which many home- 
makers preferred a first-floor location. A number 
of women reported that they ironed in more than 
one place. 

One great advantage of the basement laundry 
seemed to be that equipment could be left out 
ready to use. The washer was in place, and an 
ironing board could be left standing if the hom« 
maker wished to iron in the basement. 

When the washer was located on the first floor 
women eliminated much of the walking up and 


s« yak- 


ing, pretreating, starching, and ironing were per 


down stairs. The activities of stain removal 


formed at first-floor locations by every homemaker 


who had her washer there. The basement and 


TABLE 3 


Locations selected by homemakers for various steps in the laundry process, by site and type of washer 





(Automatx 
in basement 
2d floor 
Ist floor 
Basement 


Automatic 
on first floor 
2d floor 
Ist floor 
Basement 


Nonautomatx 
in basement 
2d floor 
Ist floor 
Basement 


Nonautomat 
on first floor 
2d floor 
Ist floor 
Basement 
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second-floor locations were used for drying only 
during the winter months. 


Work and Storage Facilities near the Washer 


The absence of adequate work and storage 
facilities near the washer was probably a factor 
in influencing homemakers to move some activities 
to another location. 

Thirty-five per cent (22 automatic owners, 20 
nonautomatic owners) of the homemakers inter- 
viewed reported that they had no storage space 
near the washer for the supplies used there. Some 
of the others had what might be considered rather 
inadequate storage facilities. These included ledges 
around the basement, and pipes and parts of the 
furnace which hold detergents, 
bleaches, and other laundry supplies. 

Thirty-five per cent (24 automatic owners, 18 
nonautomatic owners) of the homemakers also 
reported that they had no work space near their 
In general, the users of nonautomatic 


were used to 


washers. 
washers had provided the better work space. More 
than half of this group reported that they had a 
table or cabinet top as a work area. There were 
more owners of automatic washers in the group 
who had no work space, but in addition to these 
women, there were 11 others whose only work 
space was the top of the dryer. These arrangements 
frequently offered too little work area for an activity 
such as sorting clothes. This was usually done on 
the floor. Only 16 of the homemakers always 
sorted on a higher surface where little or no bend- 
ing was required. Usually there was no work sur- 
face planned specifically for sorting, but home- 
makers used such surfaces as Ping-pong tables, 
tops of freezers or dryers, or laundry trays. 

Two-thirds of the women who used nonautomatic 
washers had sinks or installed laundry tubs near 
their washers. One-third used portable tubs. In 
the automatic washer group one-fourth had no 
sink or laundry trays near their washers. The 
absence of these facilities in some homes and the 
lack of a place to boil water to make starch or 
to remove some types of stains are probably factors 
that influenced women to move some laundry ac- 
tivities to a first-floor location, although their 
washers were in the basement. 

The provision for both work and storage space 
at the washer was often a makeshift arrangement 
with a table or cabinet discarded from elsewhere 
in the house. Fewer than half of the homemakers 
interviewed had really provided good work and 
storage facilities near their washers. However, 
most of the women felt their arrangements were 
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satisfactory in this respect. Only 23 (11 automatic 
owners, 12 nonautomatic owners ) commented that 
their work might be easier and more convenient 
with more work and storage space. A typical com- 
ment was: “It would be handier and neater with 
cabinets but it’s not a must.” 

There were no significant differences in work and 
storage facilities between the group who used 
automatic washers and the group who used non- 


automatic washers. 


Amount and Frequency of Washing 


The amount of washing reported by the women 
in the study ranged from 1 to 24 loads per week 
with 28.3 per cent of the homemakers washing 
more than 9 loads per week. 

It is interesting to compare these numbers of 
loads washed per week with those reported by 
Aikin in a 1945 study (1). In 1945 homemakers 
reported a range of 1 to 9 loads per week. 

In the group of 34 women who washed more 
than 9 loads per week in this 1956 study, 26 used 
automatic washers and 8 used nonautomatic 
washers. This suggests a question—do women buy 
automatic washers because they have so much 
washing to do, or do they wash so many loads be 
cause “it’s so easy in an automatic.” 

The timing and frequency of washing have also 
changed. Perkins, Beyer, and Bane (2) reported 
that a Monday washday was preferred by 75 per 
cent of the farm homemakers they interviewed 
in 1940-41. Monday was still a popular washday 
in 1956, but only one-third of the homemakers 
chose it as their only one. Nearly 31 per cent 
reported that they had no special washday, as 
compared with 13 per cent in 1940-41. Perkins, 
Beyer, and Bane found only 5 per cent who re 
ported washing twice a week, and no homemaker 
who washed more frequently than that. Of the 
group in this study, 21.8 per cent washed twice a 
week, and 22.5 per cent even more frequently 
Fourteen per cent washed six or more days a week 
These 17 women all used automatic washers. 

In the present study, the differences in number 
of loads washed per week and in the frequency of 
washing were significant at the 1 per cent level 
when the group of women who used automatic 
washers was compared with the group who used 
nonautomatic washers. 


Ironing Facilities 

Ironing was a laundry activity which often had 
no permanent location. As several women expressed 
it, ironing was done “all over the house.” The 
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comments of many women also indicated that the 
location of the television set was a factor in deter- 
mining where they did their ironing. To have 
temporary locations for ironing, as many home- 
makers did, meant that several items must be 
moved and put away each time. This was additional 
work, but the homemaker often sought a pleasant 
location where she could be near her family or 
enjoy television. Few homes had good storage 
space for an ironing board on the first floor, par- 
ticularly near the living room-dining room area 
where many women chose to iron. Fewer than 
half the women could store their ironing boards 
in or near the room where they were most fre- 
quently used. Since irons were less bulky and more 
easily portable they presented less difficult storage 


problems. 


Discussion and Suggestions 


Today many families have a sizable investment 
in home laundering facilities and equipment but 
do not provide a convenient work area for the 
laundering activity. The makeshift work and stor- 
age arrangement found in many homes often pro- 
vides too little work space for the laundering 
activities or storage that is not easily visible o1 
conveniently reached. It might seem that the 
teachings of home economists on kitchen arrange- 
ment and storage have been more widely accepted 
than similar principles applied to the laundry 

When laundry procedures are presented in group 
meetings and textbooks, the assumption seems to 
be that the homemaker does all her work in one 
area, called THe Launpry, but this is not the case 
Perhaps the arrangements in many homes should 
not be called a laundry; the washer is often re- 
garded as a unit by itself, rather than as a work 
center. Usually little thought has been given to the 
preparatory and finishing details that are a part 
of the laundry process and as such require both 
work and storage space. 

Home economists need to consider that many 
homemakers have already disassociated ironing 
from other laundry activities because a first-floor 
location is more pleasant and convenient. If this 
cannot be a permanent arrangement because of 
limited space in a home, then an easily portable 
ironing board is needed with storage nearby for it 
and other ironing aids. Other activities may be 
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performed more efficiently near the washer if con- 
sideration is given to how the task is done, the 
equipment, work area, and supplies needed for 
it. 

There is a need for the study of the flow of 
laundry work, with attention to the time interval 
between processes. What path does the worker 
travel during the complete laundry process? It 
would appear that it is up and down steps fre 
quently when the washer is in the basement. A 
kitchen location for a washer will save steps, but 
too often space is allowed only for the washer and 
Where 


in a kitchen can soiled articles be stored and where 


none for laundry work and storage areas 


sorted, unless storage and work areas have been 
arranged for these activities? Women who attended 
the Congress on Housing emphasized that they did 
not want their laundering equipment in the kitchen, 
because they felt that food activities and soiled 
clothes “just didn’t mix” (3). 

The increase in the amount and frequency of 
washing done at home indicates that laundry is 
still an important and time-consuming task in 
homes. It is also an expensive one for many 
families. There is not only the initial cost of the 
equipment, but another factor is the period of 
service that equipment will give when it is used 
six or seven days a week and for three or fou 
times each day. Laundry is still a fatiguing task 
for many women. Step-climbing is often necessary 
because of the basement location of the washer 
Carrying heavy loads is often combined with the 
step-climbing The lack of adequate storage and 
work space near the washer means extra steps for 
the homemaker and often necessitates poor body 
posture when performing such activities as sorting 
These are all areas in which home economists can 
help the homemaker with planning a convenient 
and efficient work place 
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Every Contact You Make Is a Contact for Home Economics 


Every contact we make—whether it be on the job, at home, in the com- 
munity—is a contact for our profession and public relations for home economics. 





We Serve Families 
A Home Economist in Social Welfare 


RS. ANNA NELSON, attractive 33-year-old 

wife of an insurance salesman, came to our 
Community Service Society several weeks ago for 
help with a problem that was threatening her 
marriage. 

Although the family income was adequate, a 
large part of the difficulty seemed to center 
around money management. Poor planning had 
plunged the family into serious debt. Mrs. Nelson 
(not her real name) was helped to see that she 
was using money in a controlling way with her 
husband. The manner in which she handled allow- 
ances for their two children also reflected her 
controlling and punishing attitude. 

Since the first visit, the Community Service 
Society caseworker has helped Mrs. Nelson and 
her husband to see the emotional factors interfering 
with their marriage. There remained, however, a 
number of problems calling for the special skills 


of the home economist. How much money did 
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this family need for the essentials of daily living? 
How could Mr. Nelson begin paying off debts? 
Hew could husband and wife be guided toward 
working out a successful money management plan? 

Together, the family caseworker and the home 
economist drafted a plan for this family, taking 
into account its make-up and particular needs; 
its present spending habits; its cultural habits that 
would influence the plan; and its income and debts. 
The Nelsons and the caseworker then discussed 
the total plan and made modifications as necessary. 

Here then is one way in which the skills of 
a home economist are used in a family service 
agency. Our Society was among the first such 
agencies to recognize the special contributions of 


On the job as a home economist 
with the Community Service So- 
ciety, New York City, Nancy 
Crutchfield 
costs. Her shopping trips to mar- 
kets and stores furnished data for 
setting up budget standards in her 
social welfare agency. Mrs. Crutch- 
field holds a bachelor’s degree in 
home economics and a master’s 
degree in public health. Her back- 
ground includes positions as a com- 
munity nutritionist with the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association of Boston, a 
home economist with the Rhode 
Island Department of Social Wel- 
fare, and a nutritionist with the 
Guilford County Health Depart- 
ment, North Carolina. 


surveyed consumer 
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the home economist and nutritionist and to wel- 
come them into the helping professions. The 
Society went further in supporting research and 
enriching the body of knowledge used by the home 
economist in the social welfare field. 

As social work has undergone vast and funda- 
mental changes, from serving only those of low 
income groups to working with people from all 


walks of life, 


her skills to the changing demands. She con- 


the home economist has adapted 
stantly works with change—change in economic 
conditions, change growing out of nutrition re- 
search, change in clothing and textiles, in housing 
and household equipment. 

the home economist 


In a social welfare agency, 
may find herself working both with 


caseworkers 
and with public health nurses, psychiatrists, in- 
formation specialists, research workers, and visiting 
homemakers. And she frequently works with 
groups outside the agency. 

In any city, any given agency serves a large 
number of people. Ours serves as many as 30,000 
persons a year. Typical of many other large cities, 
New York has a Community 


representatives of public and private agencies come 


Council in which 


together to discuss social welfare and public health 
problems. The home economist has an obvious 
place in such a group. 

She helps with the development of family budget 
standards as these standards affect food, clothing, 
housing, and household needs. She carefully sur- 
veys and records consumer prices in department 
stores and markets to serve as a basis for estimat- 
ing standard consumer costs of budget items. Later, 
she can adapt these budget standards for use in her 
At the Community Service So- 


ciety, for example, the major use of these standards 


particular agency. 


is in family budget counseling. The standards aid 
the social service workers in determining a _— 
ability to pay for casework service and in setting 
camp fees and fees for homemaker service. 

The home economist is in a real sense an edu- 
cator—one day a consultant to other professional 
staff members, the next taking part in staff training 
programs. At other times, she may be developing 
educational materials—posters, pi amphle ts, and leaf- 
lets aimed at reaching hundreds of families. The 
titles of some of these leaflets indicate the range 
of subject matter covered—“Washdays Made Easier,” 
Good Meals With Meat,” “Your Wardrobe,” “Snacks 
Can Be Your Friend!” Such leaflets and pamphlets 
are used in individual counseling, in group work at 
camps, and are available for reading in the district 


office waiting rooms. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 41 


Career as a 
Begin by fol- 


lowing a general home economics curriculum with 


What are the first steps toward 
home economist in social welfare? 


emphasis in the areas of family economics, home 
management, food and nutrition, and family rela 
tionships. 

How important is graduate work for the home 
economist in social welfare? It’s not only im- 
portant, but essential; for the home economist is 
expected not only to be skilled in her technical 
specialty but equipped with the broadest kind of 
knowledge one gets from sound preparation in 
economics, sociology, anthropology, casework, and 


public welfare. 





The home economist on the staff of a social welfare 
agency must help keep her fellow workers from other 
fields informed of the many problems changing con 


ditions can create in family economics 


The rewards of this work are tremendous. The 
home economist in social welfare work is constantly 
helping people to improve their health and welfare 
and that of their families and their community 
Knowing you are needed and that others are hap 
pier because of your work is extremely satisfying 
and rewarding. 

There is added satisfaction in that your work 
brings you closer to people, and you see changes 
happening before your eyes. Through representa 
tion in groups you are actively working on policy 
matters affecting the entire community. And, you 
see the growing admiration and respect accorded 
the home economist for her special contribution 
toward making the community a better place in 


which to live 





Factors Affecting 
Consumption of Poultry 
Products in Alabama ' 


Mutprep S. VAN bE MARK 
Associate Home Economist 
and Mary E.izaABeTH PRATHER 
Assistant in Home Economics 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A consumption study of poultry products—eggs, 
chicken, and turkey—in the Piedmont area of Ala- 
bama included 401 families, representing 314 white 
and 87 Negro families; 183 white and 43 Negro 
families lived in open country; and 131 white and 
44 Negro families lived in town. A total of 1,139 
white and 401 Negro people were included in the 
study. Following are some of the findings. 

Per capita consumption of eggs averaged more 
than 7 eggs per person a week among white peopl: 
and slightly more than 4 eggs per Negro per week. 
People living in town consumed more eggs than 
did people living in the open country. All age 
groups in the white population consumed at least 
the recommended allowance of 4 to 7 eggs per 
person a week. Negro children between 1 and 16 
years of age were below this minimum stand- 
ard. 

Price of eggs did not affect egg consumption 
of 66 per cent of the white families nor 40 per 
cent of the Negro families. White homemakers 
used more eggs in food preparation than did Negro 
homemakers. The majority of homemakers in both 
races, however, used between 6 and 12 eggs per 
family per week. 

People of both races living in the open country 
ate one serving of chicken per person a week 
while people of both races living in towns ate 


* The study was supported by funds provided by the 
Agricultural Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and by 
state research funds. It is part of an over-all regional food 
marketing research project, SM-13, in which nine southern 
states co-operated. 

* Published as Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 306, June 1957. Project No. 561, Home Economics 
Research. 


1.4 servings per person a week. Consumption was 
increased in all groups studied when prices were 
reduced to $0.40 per pound and below. 

Egg consumption increased with socioeconomic 
status up to the income level of $600 per person 
a year; above this income level, consumption was 
not affected by socioeconomic status nor income. 
Within each income group consumption of chicken 
increased as the socioeconomic score increased. 
Educational level was found to have little effect on 
the consumption of eggs. People on a low per 
capita income consumed fewer eggs in all grade 
levels. Within income groups, the educational level 
of people both races was found to have little 
effect upon the consumption of chicken. 

Over 50 per cent of all white families and 
per cent of all Negro families served no son a 
When turkey was served, it was mainly for Thi unks- 
giving and/or Christmas dinners. Turkey consump- 
tion increased with socioeconomic status at each 
level of per capita income. Practically no turkey 
was served in families in the lowest socioeconomic 
group. Turkey consumption also increased as edu- 
cational levels became higher. 

Data revealed a trend among white people to- 
ward serving eggs often as a main dish for meals 
other than breakfast. Among Negro families, how- 
ever, 65 per cent living in towns and 46 per cent 
living in the open country indicated a preference 
for eggs served only at breakfast. The use of eggs 
was to some degree affected by seasons; however, 
55 per cent of all families, white and Negro, con- 
sumed the same number of eggs the year around 

Grading of eggs was unimportant to almost 33 
per cent of all families studied; when graded eggs 
were preferred, however, grade A was selected by 
the largest percentage of all families, 44 per cent 
white and 40 per cent Negro. Over half of all 
white homemakers and 80 per cent of all Negro 
homemakers indicated no interest in buying eggs 
by brand name. Cartoned eggs were preferred by 
only 41 per cent of white, open-country families, 
60 per cent white townspe ople, 17 per cent Negro, 
open-country families, and 40 per cent Negro towns- 
people. 

White families were consuming adequate protein 
in their diets on an average per capita basis. Negro 
families were 25 per cent short of their recom- 
mended daily protein requirement, considering only 
protein from animal and legume sources. Eggs 
contributed 10 per cent of the protein requirement 
for all white families, while chicken contributed 
more than 6 per cent. Negro families were averag- 
ing a little more than 6 per cent of their protein 
requirement from eggs and almost 7 per cent from 


chicken. 
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Values College Women 
Consider in Clothing Selection 


Dorotuy RuNBEcK Stout and ALPHA LATZKE 


This study was carried out by Mrs. Stout (then 
Miss Runbeck) as partial fulfillment for the de- 
gree of Master of Science at Kansas State College 
Mrs. Stout teaches courses in fashion at Stephe ns 
College. Miss Latzke is a professor of clothing 
and textiles at Kansas State College 


During the period of early adulthood the em- 
phasis on clothing reaches its greatest importance. 
This study focused on what a group of young 
women thought was important in the selection of 
clothes—values such as the enhancement of the 
wearer, enjoyment gained from the feelings derived 
from wearing the garment, versatility, and the more 
objective values such as fit, style, color, and price. 
It also attempted to relate certain factors to the 
data obtained on values. 

The interview method was used to obtain the 
data. 
sample of students enrolled at Stephens College 


Interviewees were obtained from a random 


in Columbia, Missouri, during the second semester 
of 1956. 


selected at random. One group of 50 girls had been 


The sample consisted of two groups, 


enrolled in at least one fashion or retailing course 
in previous semesters. The other group of 50 girls 
had never been enrolled in such courses. Stu- 
dents corresponding to numbers taken from a table 
of random numbers were interviewed until the re- 
quired 50 in each group were obtained. 

A questionnaire, formulated from results of a 
preliminary study, was administered in four parts. 
The first asked the interviewee to recall one of her 
more recent purchases of a suit or a dress and to 
describe it briefly. Then, she was asked to express 
what it was that made her decide to purchase this 
particular garment rather than some other that was 
Next 
she was asked what it was that she wanted this 
At this point 


one girl replied, “I wanted the dress to be an 


available to her in the stores at that time. 
garment to do for her personally. 


encouragement to me to lose weight!” 

The next part of the interview consisted of 17 
questions concerned with the selection of clothing 
and its social significance. The answers to these 
questions were “always,” “usually,” “sometimes,” 
“seldom,” and “never.” 

The third part consisted of four questions in 


which the interviewee was expected to rank in the 


IN SHORT 


order of importance statements concerning the 
choice of color, fabric, style, and clothes. This was 
given in written form. 

The fourth part, also written, consisted of a group 
of short questions concerning personal background 
of the interviewee. 

Data were tabulated so that values given im- 
portance by those who had enrolled in fashion 
and retailing courses could be compared with 
values of those who had not had such a course. A 
second grouping of the data permitted a comparison 
of the values given importance by girls who had 
but one or no brothers or sisters with those given 
by girls from larger families. A third grouping 
of data was based on the size of the hometown 
Those from towns with a population smaller than 
25,000 comprised one group and those from towns 
larger than 25,000, another. 

The tabulations were asse abled so that they could 
be analyzed statistically. The Chi-square test was 
used as a test of significance, using the 0.05 level 
ot significance. 

It was found that the interviewees were equally 
divided between the two junior college classes, that 
they were from 31 states, that they were from 
towns of all sizes, that most of their fathers were 
in salaried positions and most of their mothers wer 
homemakers. They were from relatively small 
families; there were few other adults living in their 
households; and their parents were relatively well 
educated. 

When the interviewees were asked to express 
what they thought were the important factors in 
the choice of a garment that they had recently 
selected, statements were made frequently in rela- 
tion to the following: price, color, fabric, fit, dura 
bility 


need, personal preference, completing the ward 


ease of care, versatility, meeting a personal 
robe, stvle, fashion, influence of others, distinction 
improvement of appearance of figure, personal 
motives, and the feeling derived from wearing the 
garment. 

When asked questions concerning the selection 
most of the 


girls stated that they “usually” felt well dressed 


of clothing and its social significance 


and that they thought that clothes were an im 
portant way of expressing themselves. They noticed 
clothes that others were wearing and believed that 
it was important to be fashionably dressed. They 
also thought that it was not necessary to spend a 
great amount of money to be well dressed and be 
lieved that it was necessary to consider the amount 
of money required to care for a garment before 
purchasing it. They believed that it was important 
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to select clothes that could be used in a number 
of combinations for different occasions, to consider 
length of time a garment could be worn, and to 
consider quality of workmanship and construction. 

The interviewees believed that others could 
“sometimes” judge their personalities by what they 
were wearing, that they could “sometimes” recog- 
nize the social position of a person by the clothes 
worn, that attractive clothing was “sometimes” an 
important factor in securing social recognition, that 
wearing similar types of clothing was “sometimes” 
important in being accepted by a group, and that 
it was “sometimes” important to consider the recent 
high fashion trends when selecting a style. 

The statistical analysis of these responses to ques- 
tions concerning the selection of clothing and its 
social significance showed that no significant differ- 
ences existed between the groups who had taken 
at least one fashion or retailing course and those 
who had taken no such courses with regard to the 
values sought in dress. The same could be said for 
those from smaller and those from larger families. 

However, significant differences existed between 
those from towns of less than 25,000 population and 
those from towns larger than 25,000 in relation to 
noticing the clothes that other people wore, noticing 
the general impression of an outfit, recognizing the 
social position of a person by the clothes he wore, 
and thinking that it was necessary to spend a great 


amount of money in order to dress well. 
When asked to rank a number of statements 
concerned with color, fabric, style, and clothes, 


it was most important to the interviewees that the 
color of a garment was flattering to their personal 
coloring and that the fabric was suitable for the 
style and that the style was suited to them. 

A significant difference was found between the 
groups from smaller and larger families in relation 
to expressing themselves through clothes and be- 
tween the two groups from smaller and larger 
towns in saving money on clothes. No significant 
differences were found between groups who had 
or had not taken fashion and retailing courses. 

From this study, one might infer that these 
young women received their attitudes and values 
towards clothes from factors other than fashion 
or retailing courses. These factors could be fashion 
magazines, movies, television, or general association 
and competition in the field of dress. The size 
of the family of the interviewees seemed to have 
little or no effect on the girls’ attitudes toward 
dress, whereas the size of the home town of the 
interviewees seemed to have the greatest effect 
on the girls’ attitudes. 
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HOMEMAKING IX THE 
TOMIC AGE : 





This electronic-inspired exhibit of Homemaking in the 
Atomic Age links the elements of a family centered 
homemaking program to the life cycle of the family 
The large outer circles were labeled Management, 
Foods, Clothing, Child Care, Housing, Health, and 
Relations. The inner circles, also reading clockwise in 
the photograph, were Standards and Practices, Growth 
Nutrients, Values, Understanding and Loving Care 
Living, Mental and Physical, and Decision and Com- 
panionship. The exhibit, built with parts of a wooden 
building toy, was prepared by Mable E. Allen, Brook 
port, Illinois; Lena Bailey, Pikesville, Kentuc ky; Esther 
Kalb, Brooksville, Ke nitucky; and Lula Patrick, Monti 
cello, Kentucky 


home economics education at the University of Ken 


It was part of a graduate course in 


tucky last summer 


Do Broken Homes 
Affect Personality Adjustment? 


Lora Exxa Prerct 
Graduate Student 

and Louise M. LANGFORD 
Assistant Professor 
Kansas State College 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
evidence concerning the effects of broken homes 
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on the personality adjustment of junior high school 
children and to learn, if possible, what the nature 
of these effects might be. 
important for two reasons: (1) the belief that 
cases of 


This information seemed 


broken homes were to blame for many 
personality maladjustment in children appeared to 
be controversial, and (2) it seemed probable that a 
better understanding of the effects of broken homes 
on children would enable an instructor of junior 
high school pupils to be a more effective teacher. 

In recent years there has been a growing con- 
cern about the alleged breakdown of the American 
home and the effect of this “breakdown” on the 
developing personalities of children. Peck stated 
that any parent makes some mistakes in rearing 
his children but that the average parent gives his 
children something that can be given in no setting 
except that of home and family life. He also said 
that abundant evidence is available that for normal 
social development, “There's no place like home” 
(1). 

All that has been said about the paramount 
role of parents in the child’s personality develop- 
ment emphasizes, by implication, the plight of the 
child who is de prived of his own parents. Research 
findings concerning the influence of broken homes 
on personality development seem inconclusive, 
however. 

Among subjects from a military academy, Tor- 
rance found that those from broken homes had 
more behavior, emotional, social, and health prob- 
lems than had those from unbroken homes (2). 
Wallenstein concluded that children from broken 
homes usually were inferior to children from un- 
broken homes but that these children should not 
He wrote, “It 

broken | bio- 


be considered as greatly different. 


is not a certainty that a home 


sociologically must inevitably in every case break 


psychologically also” (3). 

Emotional currents and tensions within the homes 
of delinquents have been analyzed and studied. 
Some investigators believed that the fundamental 
causes of delinquency were to be found in the treat- 
ment of the child by his pare nts or in his lack of a 
normal home situation (4, 5, 6). 

For this study, the broken home was defined as 
one in which one parent was absent as a result of 
or death, or in which both 


separation, desertion, 


parents were absent as a result of desertion or 
death. 

The 97 students who were enrolled in a small 
junior high school participated in this study. The 
sampling was unselected since all enrollees were 


tested. Because of lack of space, tests were ad- 


IN SHORT 


ministered separately to the following groups: 
eighth- 


boy Ss 


seventh-grade boys, seventh-grade girls, 


grade boys, eighth-grade girls, ninth-grade 
and ninth-grade girls. 
Although Cole stated that one 


a home which lacks 


child in nine, 
or 1l per cent, grows up 
either mother or father (7), the school in this 
study was unique in that 28 per cent of the children 
lived in broken homes. The high percentage ot 


migrant workers in the community might have 
explained this ratio. 

How to get reliable information about people's 
emotional, intellectual, and behavioral adjustments 
is not an easy problem to solve. A review of litera 
ture relating to this subject indicated that feelings 
of adjustment in two major areas—self adjustment 
and social adjustment—were pertinent to the satis- 
factory functioning of the adolescent personality 
(8,9, 10). The 


chosen for this study. In it, 


California Test of Personality was 

self adjustment and 

social adjustment may be scored separately 
Seventh-grade subjects included 6 children from 


> 


broken homes and 23 children from unbroken 


homes. In this grade group, the lowest average 
percentile ranks in both self adjustment and social 
adjustment were those of boys from broken homes 
The lowest ranking seventh-grade boy and his two 
older siblings lived with their paternal grandfather 
who was elderly and dependent on state welfare 
aid. The lowest ranking seventh-grade girl lived 
with her mother who was troubled by her difficulty 
in obtaining monetary support from the father of 
her children. This seventh-grade pupil had been 
retained her school grade and was in the class 
with her sister who was two years younger than she 

It was interesting that the highest average pet 
centile rank in self adjustment and social adjustment 
in the seventh-grade pupils’ scores was that of a 
girl from a broken home. The girl who made thes« 
scores came from a home broken by the death of 
her father. She was the youngest of three children 
The mother 
which the parents had operated at the time of the 
father’s death. 


Eighth-grade subjects included 9 children from 


maintained a small home _ business 


broken homes and 25 children from unbroken 


homes. Here, too, the lowest average percentile 
rank in self adjustment and in social adjustment 
was that of boys from broken homes. The highest 
average percentile rank in self adjustment was that 
of boys from unbroken homes, while in social 
adjustment it was that of girls from unbroken 
homes. 

The lowest 


ranking eighth-grade boy was a 
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child whose parents were both dead. He lived 
with his sister, brother-in-law, and their children. 
They were migratory. The lowest ranking eighth- 
grade girl lived with her paternal grandparents, 
who were very old. An older sister whom the 
grandparents could no longer control had left the 
home a year before the testing period. 

Low-ranking students in the eighth grade were 
not all from broken homes. Low scores were made 
by a boy from an unbroken home in which 
religious beliefs were different from those of other 
homes in the community and by a girl whose 
mother often reported to the school staff that she 
“simply could not make her children mind.” 

Ninth-grade students included 13 from broken 
homes and 21] from unbroken homes. The lowest 
average percentile ranks in both areas of adjust- 
ment were those of boys from broken homes. Girls 
from broken homes and girls from unbroken homes 
made higher scores on the average than did the 
boys from the respective categories. 

The ninth-grade boy with the lowest percentile 
rank lived with his grandmother who had been 
married several times, the last time less than 12 
months prior to the testing period. The boy's 
mother and father were divorced, and both had 
remarried. The ninth-grade girl who had the lowest 
percentile rank lived with her grandparents. Her 


parents were divorced, and both had remarried. 
An exceptionally low percentile rank was that of 


one girl from an unbroken home. In this case, the 
home atmosphere was definitely underprivileged, 
and the parents were not considered socially accept- 
able in the community. 

Exceptionally high percentile ranks in the two 
areas of personality adjustment were those of three 
ninth-grade girls who came from entirely different 
types of homes status, age of 
parents, and numbers of family members were 
considered. All of these homes, however, were 
defined as unbroken 

Analysis of the data provided the following 
conclusions concerning test scores made by this 
small group of junior high school students on the 
California Test of Personality, Form AA: 
l.In each grade group, the girls from broken 

homes ranked higher than did the boys from 

broken homes. Could it be that girls were less 
affected by the broken home situation than boys? 

According to Symonds, there is a stronger and 

more persistent tendency toward identification 

with adults among girls than among boys (11). 

Could it be that girls more easily identified with 

the remaining parent? 


when economic 
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2. When considering children from broken homes 


the boy and the girl who ranked lowest in each 
with one exception, lived with 


Two of these girls and two of 


grade group, 
neither parent. 
these boys lived with grandparents. The other 
boy from these broken homes lived with a sister 
and brother-in-law. This would seem to affirm 
Peck’s theory that children who grow up ouside 
the parental home do not develop as well as 
do children who live with one or both parents 


(1). 


3. The average percentile ranks increased by grades 


It is possible that these results were obtained 
because the older students were more aware of 
the responses which would be considered accept- 
able, that questionnaire type tests become less 
If this is 


true, the more rapid rate of development in girls 


valid as the subjects increase in age. 


might have been a factor in their higher scoring 
when scores made by boys of the same school 
grade level and from similar types of homes 
were considered. 

.In the seventh and eighth grades, some boys 
and girls from unbroken homes ranked lower than 
did some boys and girls from broken homes 
that the mere fact that 
home was unbroken did not assure the good 


It would seem. then. 


development of the adolescent personality 
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An In-Use Approach 
to Nutrition Teaching 


M. ANN McCorMAcK 
Delta State College 
Cleveland, Mississippi 


Students can memorize the facts of nutrition, 
but can they use their nutrition information to 
help themselves or others who are in need? This 
was the challenge which faced us in our nutrition 
Delta State College. Nutrition is for 
therefore, we planned to take it to the 


class at 
people; 
people. Many home economists go to other coun- 
tries to work with different socioeconomic groups; 
we decided we could stay at home and do similar 
work 

In Bolivar County 
State College is located, the health department 


is well staffed and active. The nurses conduct 


Mississippi, where Delta 


weekly clinics in small towns for the purpose of 
improving individual and community health. They 
also make home visits in the area surrounding each 
clinic. Because of the co-operation of the health 
department we chose the clinics as our means of 
reaching people with whom nutrition teaching 
could be done 

Plans made by the supervising nurse and the 
district nutrition consultant of the health depart- 
ment with the college instructor provided: 

1. The students would work in groups of two 
2. Each group would give a 20- to 30-minute meal- 
preparation demonstration at a clinic 

The clinic was to be visited by the group before 
the day of the demonstration 
. In order to familiarize each group with the home 
conditions of the families attending the clinics, 
the students would make two home visits with 
the district nurse. 

All the demonstrations must be given within one 
month 
The demonstrations should be on the educational 
level of the audience. 

Any produce which could be grown at home 
would be emphasized 

Inexpensive, nutritious, and well-known foods 
which could be purchased on the local market 
would complete the menus. 

An effort was made to use democratic methods 
for all other demonstration plans. Two classroom 
discussions as well as several conferences with 
each group were necessary. It was decided that 
certain procedures should be followed to assure 
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a good demonstration from the students’ efforts 
Some of these were: concentrated nutrition re- 
search, several practices of the demonstration 
evaluation of the practice demonstration by other 
class members and the teacher before the group 
was to give the demonstration at a clini 

Each group of students planned a day's menu 


Many of 


the low-income families in the area eat two meals a 


which was approved by the instructor 


day. Examples of the meals demonstrated by the 


students are 


Mackerel Patties 
Whole Boiled Potatoes Cut Green Beans 
Cabbage Slaw with Peanut Butter Dressing 
Hot Cornbread Sweet Milk 


Rice and Dried Field Peas 
lurnip Greens 
Fresh Green Or 


Hot Cornbread Buttermilk 


Because the demonstrations were to be prest nted 
in 30 minutes or less time, some advance prepara 
tion of food was necessary 

At the beginning of each demonstration a mimeo 
graphed sheet with recipes for the meal prepared 
and other food suggestions was passe d to the 
audience Each person present was given small 
servings of the food prepared 

The outstanding feature of the demonstrations 
was the practical application of advanced nutrition 
material. This was converted by the students into 
a form which was understood by people with littl 
knowledge of good nutrition. Such little details 
as the use of lard and molasses bucket lids on cook 
ing vessels he Iped establish rapport w ith the group 
This rapport was found to be directly related to 
what these people learned and put into practice 

An evaluation of the demonstrations brought 
out these facts 
l. Relations between the college and community 

bec ame ¢ lose I 

A better understanding by the students of the 

health department and another socioeconomic 

group resulted 

3. Students learned nutrition easily because interest 
was high 
. Students reported their own nutrition habits were 
improved 

Poise and self-assurance were noted in students 

who were shy in other situations 

In evaluating the nutrition course, many students 
stated this activity was the most practical experi- 
ence received from the course. One student aptly 


said, “This was real missionary work.” 
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“Four-Class” Home Economics 
Program Organization 
in Puerto Rico 


Eva YOLANDA Cruz 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Miss Cruz is a supervisor of home economics 
teacher-education in Labra Junior High School. 
This article summarizes her study of “Reactions 

» ‘Four-Class’ Type of Program Organization in 
Home Economics Education in Puerto Rico,” 
which was part of her work for an MS awarded 
by Texas Technological College in August 1957. 
This study was made to investigate the effec- 
tiveness of the “four-class” type of program organi- 
zation in home economics which was established 
on an experimental basis in 1951 in Puerto Rican 
schools operating on both the interlocking and the 
regular all-day systems. The “four-class” type of 
organization allows home economics teachers to 
meet four classes of pupils for four days of the 
week instead of every day as in the regular all-day 
system. The fifth day is devoted entirely to home 
experiences and home visits. While the home eco- 
nomics teacher is away from school during this 
fifth day, her pupils engage in a wide variety of 
experiences related to home economics under the 
supervision of other school personnel and com- 
munity leaders. The interlocking system permits 
two groups of teachers with their respective groups 
of pupils to use the same physical facilities during 
the school day. In the United States, this system 
is called “double schedule,” “half-day basis,” or 
“morning and afternoon sessions.” 

The study was requested by the home economics 
section of the Vocational Education Division of 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, and the writer was en- 
couraged and assisted by the state staff in the home 
economics section to conduct this study. The find- 
ings were to be used as a basis for determining 
whether changes needed to be made in adapting the 
home economics curriculum to crowded school con- 
ditions. Likewise, the reactions reported in 1954-55 
by those wi + participated in the study might sug- 
gest changes in the policies relating to the “four- 
class” type of program organization. 

Data for the study were collected from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 123 home economics teachers, 
95 principals, 67 superintendents, 615 pupils, 615 
parents, 94 community members, and 94 teachers 
other than home economics teachers. 
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Findings. From an analysis of the 
from these six groups, certain factors appeared to 
influence the favorable development of the “four- 


class” type of program organization in Puerto Rican 


responses 


schools. These are: 
1. Increased enrollment in home economics classes 
with the same physical facilities 
2. Smaller size of home economics classes 
3. More widespread knowledge of the home eco- 
nomics program in the school and com- 
munity 
4.Community resources better known and used 
5. More home visiting by the teachers 
6. More time for individual conferences between 
teachers and pupils for planning and evaluating 
home experiences 

7. Improved home experiences 

8. More rural pupils involved in home economics 

9. More participation by home economics teachers 

in other school activities 

10. More real life situations experienced by pupils 

11. More initiative and self-confidence developed 

by pupils in working without the direct super- 
vision of the home economics teacher 
Certain factors appeared to be unfavorable to 
the further development of the “four-class” type of 
program organization. These are: 

1. Few pupils got experiences in a variety of differ- 
ent out-of-class activities during any one year 
Small communities and rural centers do not 
provide sufficient profitable, worth-while work 
experiences for pupils. 

2. Inefficient planning of out-of-class activities and 
too little co-operation of the school principal 
and other faculty members 

3. Schools’ out-of-class activities not sufficiently 
varied, 
pupils’ interest 

Recommendations. 


appealing, and worth while to hold 


There was evidence of a need 

for: 

1. Less time for home economics instructors in 
class, and more willingness on the part of 
teachers for effective use of the time 

2. More effective program of out-of-class activities 


assigned 


for pupils, planned with co-operation of school 
principals and other teachers 

3. Recognition of the staff members of the Central 
Office that a richer curriculum may be offered 
to pupils by supplementing class instruction 
with planned out-of-class school and community 
activities 

.More varied out-of-class activities providing 
more appealing and worth-while interests to 


pupils 


















What Kind of 
Reader Are You? 


Mary W. ARMSTRONG 


Mrs. Armstrong and Rajean Codish of Talon Edu- 
cational Service represented AHEA at the Oc- 
tober 24 meeting Mrs. Armstrong reports here 


“What kind of reader are you—a specific need 
or pickle barrel type of reader?” 

A plea for “Random Reading” at any time but 
particularly in connection with National Library 
Week (March 16 to 22) was made by Leo Rosten 
of Look under the intriguing title of “Culture and 
the Pickle Barrel” at the planning meeting for the 
week. 

The haphazard system of keeping books cata- 
logued in a branch library housed in a rural general 
store suggested the “Pickle Barrel” title. This re- 
sulted in the reader’s, more often than not, getting 
a book other than the one he sought to read. But 
the random assortment of reading resulting for 
Mr. Rosten in his youth from this situation, and 
also from the availability at home of a few books 
by learned European authors, helped advance his 
erudition. His parents, at that time, less familiar 
with English names than those of the Old World, 
chose authors like Chekhov for the books they were 
constrained to buy from the house-to-house book 
agents who called. 

Broadening the base of our reading is another 
way of stating the premise recommended as desir- 
able. Does this perhaps offer a challenge to home 
economists? Broad though our field be and there- 
fore our “must” reading, and limited though our 
time be for the reading essential to our profession, 
should we not think a little about random reading 
for further widening our horizons and adding one 
more cubit to our stature as individuals? In so 
doing the whole profession benefits. 

In any case, looking toward Library Week, we 
might ponder on Mr. Rosten’s classification of 
some reading as “narcotic,” “neurotic,” or “glazed,” 
as opposed to the idea-stimulating type. 

As home economists, we can at least scrutinize 
our own reading habits profitably and by so doing 
possibly encourage others to do the same. 


New Jersey Extension Service 
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At the door of the Philadelphia Convention Hall, Beulah 
V Gillaspie, 
nomics Association, welcomes a planning group for the 
1958 AHEA annual meeting to be held in Philadelphia 
June 24 to 27 
space in the hall was one item on the agenda of an 
October 26-28 meeting of members of the AHEA head 
quarters staff, the local committees, and AHEA program 
planning committee. With Miss Gillaspie are (left to 
right) Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA business manager 
who is in charge of the exposition for the annual meet 
ing; M. Esther Hill and Grace Nadig, chairman and 


local arrangements committee 


president of the American Home Eco 


Inspection of meeting rooms and exhibit 


vice-chairman of the 

Irene E. McDermott, senior vice-president of AHEA 

chairman of the program planning committee; Mildred 

Horton, AHEA executive secretary, u ho co-ordinates 

all plans for the annual meeting; and Flora Dowler, 

president of the Pennsylvania Home Economics Associ- 
ation 


Make Hotel Reservations Now 
for 1958 AHEA Annual Meeting 


An application blank for hotel reservations in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the 1958 annual 
AHEA, June 24 to 27, 
page 71 of this JournaL. Room assignments will 
Today is the 


meeting of appears on 
be made in the order received. ’ 
time to send in your application for the hotel ac- 
commodations of your choice for the meeting. 

All applications are to be sent directly to AHEA 
Housing Bureau, which is a part of the Philadelphia 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. Be sure you 
application is sent to Philadelphia, for the AHEA 
does not assign hotel rooms. The Housing Bureau 
will make assignments as rapidly as possible, but it 
is expected that during the peak of reservation 
requests several weeks may elapse between the 
arrival of your application at the Bureau and the 


date you receive confirmation. 








April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the JouRNAL in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 


ing space arranged for announcements of further 
details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of the regular summer school offerings. 
Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JouRNAL 
editor by February 1. Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 


workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the person 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JourNaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


Registration for 
Ninth International Congress 


AHEA members who wish to attend the Ninth 
International Congress on Home Economics at the 
University of Maryland July 28 to August 2 may 
now apply for the remaining places on the AHEA 
quota of 600 registrants on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Their applications will be considered as soon 
as applications postmarked before January 1 have 
been processed. 

Members will recall that in order to achieve 
a fair distribution of AHEA members at the Con- 
gress, the organizing committee set up quotas re- 
served to the state associations until January 1. 
(See page 533 of the September JournaL.) Each 
state had the privilege of endorsing applications 
of a certain number of members to attend the 
Congress. Quotas were established on a state 
association membership basis. Applications that 
came to the Congress Director (at AHEA head- 
quarters) after the state quota was filled or which 
did not include the state endorsement were placed 


on a waiting list, to be accepted should there be 
some unfilled places in the AHEA’s quota of 600. 
At the time this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press, 
it appears that some further applications can be 
considered for immediate acceptance or possibly to 
be placed on a waiting list for any eventual can- 
cellations. In the event of cancellations, first prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants from the same 
state as the person who canceled her registra- 
tion. 

Request application forms from the Congress 
Director, Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Two States Plan Week’s Tour 
for International Congress Registrants 
The New York and Pennsylvania Home Eco 


nomics with the 
Pennsylvania State University are planning a week's 


Associations co-operation of 
educational tour for persons from abroad who 
are in the United States to attend the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics at th¢ 
University of Maryland July 28 to August 2, 1958 

The week's itinerary, which will begin in New 
York and close at the Maryland campus just pre 
ceding the Congress, includes a full day of sight 
seeing in New York City and at the United Nations 
Headquarters, a day of professional trips in New 
York City to see representative home economics 
activities, a day of travel by air-conditioned bus 
to Pennsylvania State University, two days of ob- 
servation of University home economics and Ex- 
tension Service programs, a day of travel and visit 
to Juniata College and the Boiling Spring High 
School. 

Ruth Ethridge of the USDA in Washington and 
Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary, are co- 
ordinating plans for the tour. The tour is open 
only to Congress registrants from outside the United 
States and Canada. 


Career Leaflet 
from Office of Education 


“Teaching Homemaking as a Career in the 
Nation's Schools” is a new publication of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the Office of 
Education, USDHEW. The leaflet was prepared 
in response to a need frequently expressed by su- 
pervisors, homemaking teachers, and counselors 
It will supplement and support similar efforts of 
state departments of education, colleges and uni- 
versities, state home economics associations, and 
the AHEA to interest high-school-age youth in 


entering the home economics field. 
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Single copies of the leaflet are available free from 
the Home Economics Education Branch, Office of 
Education, USDHEW, Washington 25, D. C. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
$3.75 per hundred. 


at 5 cents each or 


Memorial to Lita Bane 


Friends of Lita Bane will be interested to know 
that plans are under way to have her portrait 
painted. The portrait was chosen as a lasting 
memorial to a woman who contributed much to 
home economics through her long service in ex- 
tension, teaching, and administration, her associa- 
tion with the Ladies’ Home Journal, and her varied 
and important work with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Those who wish to do so are invited to partici- 
outstanding home 


pate in this tribute to an 


economist. Contributions may be sent to the 
Lita Bane Fund, University of Illinois Foundation, 


226 Illini Union Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


Facts on Needs and Resources 
for Education Beyond the High School 


An illustrated sourcebook on education beyond 
the high school describes the present and con- 
tinuing problems of education at this level as they 
appear nationally and is designed to assist inter- 
ested individuals and groups in states and com- 
munities in analyzing the problems and meeting 
the needs of their own areas. The sourcebook, 
called “Education Beyond the High School—Needs 
and Resources” is a result of the work of the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Copies may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 
cents. 


American Board of Nutrition 
Announces Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition during the week of April 13 
to 19, 1958, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Candi- 
dates who wish to be considered for these ex- 
aminations should forward applications to the 
Secretary's office not later than March 1. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Otto A. Bessey, Environmental Protection Research 


COMMENT 


Nyun Nyun Sein, a USA-educated home economics 
teacher, marries in a typical Burmese wedding ceri 

mony in Rangoon. Miss Sein came to the United States 
in 1954 and graduated from Ohio State 
Afte r receit ing her maste rs de gree tm home economics 
she returned to Rangoon and married U Kyan Thein, an 
engineer with the Industrial Development Corporation 
He holds an engineering degree from the University of 
Michigan. They met while in the United States. Th 


bride’s hairdress, the we dding dress, and cere mony were 


University 


all typically Burmese. 


Division, Quartermaster Research and Development 
Center, Natick, Massachusetts 


Pakistan Association 
Advances Professionally 


The Pakistan Home Economics Association, which 
was started by a group of home economists in 
1954, is now a registered professional organization 
of Pakistani women. It has also been affiliated since 
March 1957 with the International Federation of 
Association held its first 
March 1957 


Home Economics. The 


annual conference of two days in 


The importance of the role of home economics in 


women's education and various other aspects of 
education dealing with the home and family life 
The Association 
also sponsored an “Pakistan 
Products for Pakistani Homes” at the time of the 


Both the meeting and the exhibition 


were discussed during the session 
exhibition of the 


conterence. 
have contributed toward the recognition of home 
economics as a field of higher education and as a 
career area in our country. The Association also 
published its first journal.—From DeLarroz ANWAR 
chairman of the legislation and international rela- 
tions committec of the Pakistan Home Economics 


Association 





Heporting AVA 


Emuy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Farm people are making some fundamental 
changes in their spending patterns and, as a result, 
their spending is more like that of city families. 
New evidence along these lines was presented to 
Extension leaders at the annual USDA Outlook 
Conference in Washingon, D. C., in November. 

A survey of 4,000 farm operator households, made 
in 1955 by the USDA and the Bureau of the Census, 
has provided the first nation-wide data on farm 
family spending patterns since 1941. Information 
on food spending has also come from the USDA 
household food consumption survey of 1955. 

The over-all picture shows that farm families 
have trebled their spending for goods and services 
classed as current consumption since 1941. Fol- 
lowing are some indications of shifts in what farm 
families consider important. 

They are placing more emphasis on the conven- 
ience of purchased food and on the time saved by 
buying processed foods and eating in restaurants 
occasionally. 

They are giving more attention to medical needs. 
This category is taking a larger part of the family 
budget than formerly and comes closer to the urban 
level of spending than any other. Per person ex- 
penditures for medical care are estimated to be 
about three-fourths as much on the farm as in the 
city. 

Farm families are spending more for clothing and 
are therefore probably better dressed, but the pro- 
portion of total consumption expenditure allocated 
to clothing is less. Why families—urban as well as 
farm—tend to spend smaller percentages on cloth- 
ing has caused much conjecture. It can be demon- 
strated that part of the decline stems from changes 
in age distribution in the population. Less money 
goes into clothing for young children and older 
adults than for adults in their 20's, 30’s and 40’s. 

The greatest differences between farm and city 
living levels appear to be in housing. But here, too, 
the gap is narrowing. Ninety-two per cent of farm 
homes had electricity in 1955; there were mechani- 
cal refrigerators in 90 per cent of farm operator 
mechanical washing machines in 84 per 
cent, running water in 64 per cent. 

The average farm family spent $55 for furniture 
in 1955—almost 5 times the 1941 amount. The 


homes, 


proportion of farm families buying some furniture 
in 1955 was almost double the 1941 figure. 

Farm families spent 5 per cent of their current 
consumption total on recreation and reading in 1955, 
4 per cent in 1941. But allocation of the money has 
changed. Television, 
per cent of the recreation dollars, compared with 24 
per cent 15 years ago. Reading matter has dropped 
to 14 per cent from 22 per cent in 1941. 

The percentage of farm families spending any 


radio, and music now take 40 


money for education—such costs as books, tuition, 


and special lessons— has declined from 42 per cent 


in 1941 to 37 per cent in 1955. 


Because many people are confused, and some 
are worried, about dietary fats in relation to health, 
Ruth Leverton of the Human Nutrition Research 
Division devoted a portion of an Outlook Confer 
ence talk on nutrition developments to the impor- 
tance of a level-headed attitude toward the place 
of fats in the American diet. 

Nutrition leaders, she emphasized, have responsi- 
bility to keep people as well informed and reas- 
sured as the known facts permit. 

We know that fats are normal and important 
foods for nutrition and that fat tissue in the human 
body is needed for support and protection. Fats 
are carriers of important vitamins, concentr: ited 
sources of energy; they also supply essential fatty 
There is the 
possibility that a deficiency of linoleic acid inter- 


acids, one of which is linoleic acid. 


feres with the body’s normal use of other nutrients 
and that the proportion of linoleic acid to the sat- 
urated fats in the diet is important, also. Because 
the body cannot manufacture it, linoleic acid must 
be supplied by the food we eat. Linoleic acid 
present in many fats but more concentrated in the 
seed oils, such as corn, cotton, and soybean, than 
in fats from other sources. 

Despite the need for more research on the com- 
plicated role of fat in nutrition, there are certain 
dietary recommendations which can be made on the 
basis of present knowledge. These include em 
phasis on the importance of a balanced diet to 
supply all nutrients in adequate amounts and on a 
total calorie intake which does not exceed a person's 
need for his physical activity. 

At this time, the evidence does not justify a radi- 
cal change in the kind or amount of fat in the 
American diet in the hope that by such means the 
incidence of coronary or cerebral artery disease 
Persons with a family history of 
early deaths from cardiovascular disease mz Ly have 
special diets suggested by their physicians. Such 
diets prescribed for the treatment of disease should 
not be confused with diets a he ealthy person can 


and should eat. 


will be lowered. 





Education (Elementary. 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Florence M. Reirr 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Antisocial behavior: whose fault? J. Resnick. 
Clearing House 32, No. 2 (Oct. 1957). pp. 103- 
104. 

There is in the literature of today much contro- 
versy concerning the placement of blame for a 
child’s antisocial behavior. The child, the school, 
the neighborhood, the parents, and heredity have 
all been considered as influencing factors. Actually, 
society as a whole must take responsibility for 
delinquent behavior because both the parent and 
the child are its products. Most misbehavior in 
a school situation is normal. Where antisocial 
behavior develops it indicates that the child lacks 
the necessary techniques te help him solve his 
personal problems successfully. 


Professional status: a concomitant, T. M. Sriv- 
neTr. Teachers Coll. Record 59, No. 1 (Oct. 
1957), pp. 52-57. 

A survey of the literature of education in the 
past would find many implied yearnings of teachers 
for professional status. Recently, teachers have 
begun to face the fact that this status will not be 
conferred magically, but, rather, they must create 
it. Self-determination and self-regulation of the 
profession by its members is the best way to achieve 
this. The most important step in this direction 
would be to maintain high standards both for ad- 
mission to practice and continuance of practice. 
When this is done adequately then teaching can 
truly become America’s pre-eminent profession. 


Acne and the secondary school student, H. Law- 
RENCE, MD. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 32, No. 6 
(Oct. 1957), pp. 332-333. 

Acne is a complex disease caused in part by 
hormone imbalance, nutritional inadequacy, and 
emotional stress and strain. In the case of violent 
acne eruptions, attention should be given by the 
physician and the educator. The physician is 


necessary to treat the physiological disturbance, 
and the educator must realize that there will be a 
psychological conflict of as great an intensity as the 
severity of the acne. The author states, “At the very 
least, the emphasis placed on appearances by this 
age group, the equating of ‘looks’ with ‘worth’ war 


rants a concerted program against acne.” 


Some aspects of education in the foreseeable 
future, M. Rasey. Educ. Leadership 15, No. | 
(Oct. 1957), pp. 22-25. 

Recently reported studies of education carried 
out on a world-wide scale establish the fact that 
American schools are not only good but that they 
Despite this fact 


criticism of our system of education is prevalent 


are the best in the world. 


One group of critics is made up largely of people 
in the profession who realize the fault is not the 
learners’ but rather their own. They contend that 
not enough is known about human nature and how 
it lives and learns. They recognize a severe time 
lag from the moment great truths are discovered in 
the laboratory until the time when these truths are 
incorporated into educational practice. It is time 
that old concepts were scrapped and whole areas 
of life rethought. 

Our educational system must be reformed to 
be consonant with certain truths here expressed 
1. Each individual has to do his own learning 

No one can do it for him. 

This invalidates our practice of imparting 
knowledge by word of mouth or in print since 
transference of knowledge is not provided for 
in this method. 

Freedom to select must be afforded in terms of 
time, space, purpose, and achievement 

This invalidates the practice of a teacher 
organized class where everyone does the same 
thing at the same time to the same extent 
. The schools of tomorrow will need to provide 
facilities for better understanding of the people 
of the world 

This invalidates the narrow policy we have 
held in relation to people who have customs 
different from our own. It demands a wide policy 
of interchange of all peoples plus a greater 
familiarity with diverse languages and customs 
. The schools of tomorrow will need to provide 
facilities for our youth to experience deep feel- 
ings so that they may gird against frustration, 
hopelessness, and intensive anxiety 

This invalidates our practice of repressing 
feeling and emotion and glorifying, instead, rea 
son and logic; for it is from deep feeling, rather 
than exact logical reasoning, that we derive our 
commitments to purposes and our dedication to 


causes 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Erome Jo Morcan 
University of California 


Quantity and cost budgets for two income levels, 
Tue Hetter COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BerkeLey. Copyright 1957 by the Regents of the 
University of California, 87 pp. 

The Heller Committee budgets, which date back 
to 1920, attempt to describe the cost of maintaining 
acceptable standards of living for families in two 
occupational groups. These families include a man, 
wife, girl eight years old, and boy thirteen years 
old. Individual budget items are determine d by 
those biological, conventional, and_ social needs 
which must be met for health and 
degree of comfortable and enjoyable living. All 
items in the budget, including housing and food, 


a reasonable 


are based on the kinds and quantities of goods used 
by families in the San Francisco Bay area. The 
allowances reflect the spending habits of the 
majority of the sample studied and are not a de- 
scription of the best way to spend their income, 
the philosophy being that if more than half the 
families report an expenditure it represents the 
standard of that occupational group. 

The budget items were priced five cities for 
each budget and were priced in central business 
districts as well as selected neighborhood shopping 
centers. House rentals were obtained from a U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics sample of rental units 
in each area selected as a wage earner district. 
Home ownership costs for both budgets were ob- 
tained from data prepared by an agency of the 
federal government. The home purchasers were 
classified by the Heller Committee into two income 
groups, $6,000 to $9,000 representing the salaried 
worker and $3,600 to $6,000, the wage 


Food was priced in one chain store and 18 


earner. 


independent stores for each of the budgets. The 
pricing was based on specific food items and took 
place during the month of September when season- 
able items such as melons were on the market. 
However, an effort was made to include some 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. Hand- 
book No. 8 of the BHNHE was used to compute 
the nutritive The 1953 National Research 
Council revision of recommended daily allowances 
showed that the salaried worker budget allowed 15 
per cent more calories than the estimated needs of 


values. 
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an active man, an active woman, a boy of thirteen, 
and a girl of eight, while the wage earner budget 
furnished calories 17 per cent in excess of recom. 
mended allowances. The budgets reflect California's 
high consumption of green vegetables and citrus 
fruit. They provide one and two-thirds times the 
NRC allowance of protein, riboflavin, and niacin 

The total cost of food rose nearly 3 per cent 
over the previous year for the salaried worker and 
1! per cent for the wage earner, the increas 
being larger for food away from home than for 
food at home. 

Specifications used for pricing home furnishing 
were those drawn up by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, supplemented by those given by Bay 


to be sure the items were 


area store managers, 
suitable for the budget family) 


tained in both department and specialty stores 


Prices were ob 


In house furnishings, the largest percentage in- 
These increased 11 


id 22 


crease was in installment costs. 
per cent for the salaried worker at per cent for 
the wage earner. 

Clothing was priced in both department and 
specialty stores in the central business districts 
The quantity purchased for the year was deter- 
mined by relating present purchases to that already 
on hand. Clothing purchase and upkeep increased 
nearly 214 per cent for the salaried worker and 
114 per cent for the wage earner in 1956. 

Autom Ibile costs increased nearly 614 per cent 
for the salaried worker and 2 per cent for the 


wage earner. Higher prices for a new car and 
higher interest rates raised the over-all cost 914 per 
cent above 1955. Car operation increased 5 per 
cent in both budgets. 

The cost of personal care rose about 5 per cent 
in both budgets due almost entirely to the rise in 
cost of toiletries which was approximately 8 per 
cent. The price of men’s haircuts in all pricing 
areas reached $1.75. 
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Recreation costs rose over per cent for the 


salaried worker and 314 per cent for the wage 


earner. In spite of the removal of the 10 per cent 
federal tax on movie admissions under $0.90, the 
salaried worker paid 5 per cent more for movie 
admissions. Significant increases also took place 
photographic 


repairs, and phonograph purchase. The 


equipment, radio and _ television 
salaried 
worker has a three weeks’ vacation, two of which 
are spent away from home while the wage earner 
has a two weeks’ vacation—one spent away from 
home. Vacation transportation for both is by auto 
and the cost is included in the section on the 


automobile. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Giapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


\ comparison of the development of oral and 
written language in school-age children, L. 
E. Harrert, Jr. Mono. Soc. for Research in 
Child Devel., Inc. 22, Serial No. 66, No. 3 (1957), 
77 pp. 

Communication is basic in the majority of man’s 
activities; the language of speech makes meaningful 
other forms of communication; language is also 
vital in the understanding of the thought 
processes. 

This investigation compared aspects of develop- 
ment of oral and written language in school-age 
children. Four groups of 80 were chosen of each 
age group: 9, 11, 13, and 15. Half the youngsters 
were boys, and each group was selected according 
to the proportion of each occupation found in the 
1940 urban classification. 

The children were shown a short movie and 
wrote a story about it; another comparable movie 
was shown each group, and each child told a story 
about it to the interviewer, privately. 

Data were analyzed to determine: length of com- 
position, length of clauses, number of unrelated 
words in oral stories, proportion of subordinate 
clauses to the total number of clauses, propor 
tion of the various subordinate clause types to the 
total number of clauses and to the total number of 
subordinate clauses, and position of the sub- 
ordinate clauses in relation to the clause or word 
they modify 
Length of composition: 

1. Average length showed a consistent gain with 
increasing age, both written and oral. 

Girls wrote longer stories than boys at each 

age level, but boys of the three upper age levels 

told slightly longer stories. 

3. Oral stories were longer for both groups at all 
age levels than written ones. 

Unrelated words in oral stories: 

The proportion of unrelated words as “uh” and 

“ah” dropped from 16 to 8 per cent with increas- 

ing age; the most noticeable improvement was 

at the first three age levels; there were no signifi 
cant sex differences. 

Length of clause: 

|. In written stories the number of words per clause 


increased after age 111, but less than one word 
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per year. There were no significant sex differ- 
ences in either case 

2. In oral stories the chief gain occurred between 
11, and 1314. 

3. The over-all gain in length of clause from the 
youngest to the oldest group was greatest in 
written stories; variability in length was also 
greater in written stories 

Proportion of the various subordinate clause types: 

1. In written stories, each type of clause—noun 
adverbial, adjectival clauses—showed the greatest 
increase. 

2. At all four levels, in written stories the ad 
verbial clause was used with greatest frequency 

3. In oral stories, noun clauses ranked first, followed 
by adverbial and adjectival clauses. 

4. No sex differenc es were found. 

5. The increased use of adverbial and adjectival 
clauses with age was greater in written stories 

Analysis of adverbial clauses ( written stories ): 

1. The greatest proportion of adverbial clauses were 
of time, which accounted for two-thirds; these in 
creased markedly up to 13! » years 

2. About one-fifth of the clauses were of a causa 
type; these increased only slightly with ag 

3. Clauses of comparison were seldom used, not 
were condition, result, and place; clauses of con 
cession or purpose were not used at all by the 
nine-year-olds and rarely by the others 

were used most 


Neve! 


theless, the most striking difference in oral stories 


In oral stories, time clauses 


often—about 55 per cent of the cases 


was the more pronounced use of adverbial 
clauses other than time or cause 

Subordination index: 

1. In written stories, there was a constant increase 
from one age level to the next in the mean sub 
ordination index; the index at the highest age 
level was about twice that at the lowest age 

2. There was a slight relationship between the 
subordination index and IO MA, and CA; also 
with occupational level 

3. In oral stories on the other hand, there was 

no relationship to IQ or occupational level; other 

than at the 15!4-vear level, there were no sex 
differences. 

This study indicated that nearly every 

of language skill increased with age. U: ain 

Ur ‘ike ‘ ic! 


found no tendency 


words tend to drop out with age 
previous studies, this study 
for girls to excel boys in language pe rformance 
Nor was there any indication that, for the measures 
used, a mature level had been reached in either 


written or oral studies 
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Foods 


Contributed by Grayce E. Goertz 
Kansas State College 


Effect of maturity and storage temperature on 
quality of frozen peas, W. C. Drernicn, F. E. 
Linpguist, and M. M. Boces. Food Tech. 11, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1957), pp. 485-487. 

Thomas Laxton peas of three maturity levels 
were tested to determine their stability in frozen 
storage at —30°, —10°, 0°, and 10°F. Flavor 
stability was best in the most mature lots and 
poorest in the least mature. Changes in color 
and skin texture of peas were similar to that of 
flavor but occurred at a slower rate. Flavor stability 
and ascorbic acid retention decreased as storage 
temperatures increased, and there was some evi- 
dence that ascorbic acid losses occurred more 
rapidly in less mature samples. 


The time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods: 
VII. Frozen concentrated orange juice, R. J. 
McCottocnu, R. G. Rice, M. B. BANpursk1, and 
B. Gentis. Food Tech. 11, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), 
pp. 444-449. 

In time-temperature studies of commercially 
frozen California orange juice concentrates, cloud 
changes occurred more rapidly than changes in 
flavor or loss of ascorbic acid. Cloud and flavor 
stability were similar for concentrates stored at 
either 0° or —10°F for one year, but all tempera- 
tures higher than 0°F favored changes in cloud 
and flavor. Ascorbic acid was found to be extremely 
stable throughout all the studies. On the whole, 
flavor was more stable for the heat-treated con- 
centrates than for the unheated; however, flavor 
was relatively stable even for the unheated con- 
centrates. Unfavorable temperatures were noted 
to have accumulative effects on flavor. Similar 
results were indicated for other foods investigated 
in the time-temperature-tolerance studies. “A frozen 
food remembers where it’s been!” 


Effect of color of beef fat on flavor of steaks 
and roasts, L. D. Matpurus. Food Research 
22, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1957), pp. 342-350. 
Paired comparison tests were made to determine 

if panel members could detect any differences in 

the flavor of beef that could be attributed to the 
color of the fat. Rib steaks and rib roasts from 
commercial, good, and choice carcasses were used. 

With the rib steaks, the judges noted a difference 
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in favor between the meat with white fat and that 
with yellow fat and indicated a preference for 
the meat with white fat. No preference in flavor 
was indicated for rib roasts with white fat or 
yellow fat even though a difference was detected. 
The author suggested additional studies need to be 
done before definite conclusions are made. 


Wheat starch pastes and gels containing citric 
acid and sucrose, A. M. CAMPBELL and A. M. 
Briant. Food Research 22, No. 4 (July-Aug., 
1957), pp. 358-366. 

The results of this experiment suggested that 
two factors are needed for gel formation. They 
are: (1) sufficient concentration of intact swollen 
granules to serve as “building blocks” and (2) 
enough amylose in solution and possibly some 


amylopectin to serve as “binding” between the 


granules. Both citric acid and sucrose interfered 
with gel formation; however, with added citric acid 
the amount of amylose in solution increased, but 
with added sucrose the amylose in solution de- 
creased. Fragmentation of starch granules was pro- 
duced by added citric acid while added sucrose 
protected against starch granule fragmentation. 
Thickening of pastes occurred at lower tempera- 
tures when large-granule fractions were present, 
and gels with large-granule fractions were stronger 
than those with 
Thickening also occurred at lower temperatures 


made small-granule fractions. 


when citric acid was added. 


Delaying vegetable spoilage with antibiotics, 
V. J. Carrot, R. A. Benepict, and C. L. Wrens- 
HALL. Food Tech. 11, No. 10 (Oct. 1957), pp 
490-493. 

Cucumbers, chicory, escarole, iceberg lettuce, 
radishes, and red cabbage were treated with anti- 
biotic solutions individually and as a salad mix 
Oxytetracycline hydrochloride, streptomycin sulfate, 
and polymyxin B sulfate were the antibiotics tested 
to determine if they aided in preventing decay. 
Of the vegetables evaluated, radishes and red cab- 
bage were the most resistant to decay. Spoilage 
occurred first in chicory and cucumbers. Oxytetra 
cycline was the only antibiotic tested that gave 
good control over spoilage; streptomycin gave 
intermediate results; and polymyxin was least effec- 
tive. Spoilage was delayed as long as 48 hours at 
30°C and for longer periods at 5°C and 10°C when 
the vegetables were treated with oxytetracycline. 
The effectiveness of oxytetracycline was believed 
due to its greater biological activity against bacteria 
that cause soft rot. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


Houses for the handicapped, T. A. Turner and N. 
SuuMaAN. Today's Health 35, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), 
pp. 20-23. 

Physically handicapped persons in our popula- 
tion have been the cause of a minor architectural 

The Veterans Ad- 


ministration and several state governments have 


revolution in the last decade. 


established programs to help finance functionally 
designed housing for handicapped veterans. A 
description of these basic design requirements 
and applications for obtaining financial assist- 
ance up to $10,000 may be obtained through local 
VA offices. 

Many physically handicapped persons need to 
move about in wheelchairs to the bedroom, bath, 
workroom, outdoor ground level, garage, and other 
areas or facilities necessary for everyday living 
Grab-rails reinforced with extra studding to make 
them safe, and strategically placed, will allow a 
handicapped person to get into and out of a wheel- 
chair without help. 

Halls and doorways need to be large enough 
for a wheelchair to enter and turn around. Outdoor 
walks should be four feet wide to prevent wheels 
from slipping off the hard surface. Other desirable 
features include mechanically operated casement 
windows; kitchen 
ovens installed at arm level; and electrical appli- 


non-slipping floor coverings; 


ance outlets, switches, and handles installed about 
24 inches above the floor. Labor-saving devices 
such as a garbage disposer, are also desirable 
Recessed spaces need to be provided at kitchen 
sinks and work counters to allow room for pulling 
a wheelchair close to the work space. Unnecessary 
conspicuous “gimmicks” detracting from the over-all 
appearance should be avoided since these lower 


resale values. 


The architecture of the Shakers, D. M. C. 

Hoppinc and G. R. WaTLanp. Antiques 72, No 

4 (Oct. 1957), pp. 335-339. 

Simplicity, honesty, and lack of ornamentation 
are basic characteristics of the architecture of the 
Shakers. Painstaking workmanship and a sense of 
order were exemplified in the buildings erected 
about 1820 at New Lebanon, New York. Although 
the dormitory-style living which predominated then 
does not meet the needls of families today, the func- 
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tional design of furniture and crafts exemplified 
by the Shakers is worthy of attention. Furniture 
woods frequently used were cherry, maple, white- 


wood, and pine. 


How to get rid of road blocks to better housing. 
House & Home 12, No. 4 (Oct. 1957), pp. 140 
B-H, 234-254. 

The findings from a study of housing financed 
by the Ford Foundation and conducted by the 
American Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION ) will soon be published as a series of 
five to eight books. This was a study of impedi 
ments to better housing 

Five committees presented their research findings 
and discussed many provocative issues: 

1. How tomorrow's markets will change Case City 
nightmare or dream 


. Tomorrow's technology today 


. Why rehabilitation lags 
Can rental housing make a comeback? 


9 
3 Super government won't work 
4 
5 


Specific recommendations made were to apply 
better technology to reduce expenditures, to im 
prove financing provisions, to persuade high-income 
families to spend more for homes, to consolidat« 
jurisdiction of central cities and their satellites in 


order to resolve some of the social conflicts 


The legal side of building a house, R. Scuarr: 
House & Garden 112, No. 4 (Oct. 1957), pp 
134-139. 

The legal side of building is important to the 
persons building houses. An owner who is building 
his own house should secure a general contractor 
Be sure th 


4 good con 


who is capable, reliable, and honest 
contract is thorough and complete. 
struction contract should cover four points: agree 
ment, working drawings specifications and general 
conditions 

Require your contractor to produce receipts for 
payments in full of any subcontracts and for all 
materials before you make final payment. Be cet 
tain your contractor has workman’s compensation 
insurance and the policy number is on your con 
tract. While a house is being constructed, contrac- 
As the 


owner, you should carry fire, contents, and extended 


tors should carry public liability insurance 


coverage insurance. 

If you have an architect, he is your professional 
adviser. Do not then give orders directly to a 
contractor, since the courts have held that by so 
doing you have waived the conditions of your 
agreement with the architect 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Marnyorte M. McKINLEY 
Iowa State College 


New findings in food preparation, P. J. ALDRICH. 
Hospitals 31, No. 19 (Oct. 1, 1957), pp. 72, 
74-76. 

Various techniques, new food products, and 
equipment are recommended for large-quantity 
food preparation: (1) Use precise, readable, and 
easily followed recipes. (2) New pressure steamers, 
which cook under 15 to 18 pounds pressure, reduce 
cooking time. (3) Self-contained, steam-jacketed 
kettles are valuable where there is not an adequate 
supply of steam. (4) When making puddings, pie 
fillings, and salad dressings two methods of com- 
bining the eggs with the other ingredients are 
recommended. (5) A temperature of 400° tb 425°F 
is recommended for browning meringues for pies. 
(6) To make sponge cake add the unbeaten egg 
yolks to egg whites which have been beaten until 
foamy. (7) When cooking dried beans for baking, 
add the molasses, catsup, and other ingredients 
after the beans have been cooked until tender. 
(8) For French frying potatoes, soak cut potatoes 
in salt water for one hour before frying at 370°F 
till tender. Drain. Then brown in deep fat at 
390°F. (9) The use of dry milk and hot water 
is suggested for mashed potatoes. (10) Some ad- 
vantages of using dried eggs are cited. 


Business activity and turnover. Personnel J. 36, 

No. 5 (Oct. 1957), pp. 183-184. 

One company compared its annual personnel 
turnover against its area index of business activity. 
Except for two occasions, there was a correspond- 
ing movement in turnover and business activity. 
It was concluded that turnover rate alone could 
not be regarded as an indicator of the effectiveness 
of personnel policies or programs. A better method 
of evaluation would be to compare experiences of 
area for successive 


similar companies in the 


periods. 


How Shreveport trained its own food service 
supervisors, F. O. Hazzarpv. Hospitals 31, No. 
18 (Sept. 16, 1957), pp. 72, 74, 76. 

With considerabije expansion of hospital facilities 
in Shreveport, Louisiana, the problem of adequately 
staffing the food service departments became 
acute. 

To meet the need for trained assistants to assume 
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certain routine responsibilities delegated by the 
dietitian, the Shreveport Dietetic Association organ- 
ized a course for food service supervisors. More 
than 100 inquiries were received. After careful 
screening, 55 students, including 8 men, were en- 
rolled in 2 classes. Each class met 2 nights a 
week for 2 hours over a six-week period. The 
general outline for the course was as follows: regis- 
tration and course orientation 1 hour; organization 
and management 12 hours; nutrition and diet 
therapy 4 hours; supervisory and job training 
techniques 4 hours; review, summary, and examina- 
tion 2 hours; and graduation 1 hour. Every member 
of the class is now working full-time or part-time. 
The courses were considered very successful. 


Vending. Institutions 41, No. 4 (Oct. 1957), pp. 

35-36. 

Use of vending machines as a method of dis- 
pensing products and providing services has made 
momentous strides. Growth of this method of 
merchandising is almost without parallel, and con- 
tinued expansion is expected. At present, cigarettes, 
candy, and soft drinks account for more than 75 
per cent of sales. Expansion is expected for other 
products. The fresh-brew coffee machine was de- 
veloped in 1956. A variety of hot foods are now 
being vended; most hot foods are sold in cans. 
Manufacturers of vending machines have combined 
in order to have better machines, increase their re- 
search, and offer a more varied line. It is proposed 
that this type of selling can help meet the problem 
of high cost and scarcity of labor. Vending ma- 
chines are being used extensively in industry, 
hospitals, schools, and commercial establishments. 
Several articles in this issue of Institutions present 
the pros and cons of vending machines. 


What the aged need as patrons; their potentials 
as personnel. Institutions 41, No. 4 (Oct. 1957), 
pp. 9-10, 16-18. 

Psychologist Wilma Donahue of the University 
of Michigan discusses the impact that aging is 
having and will have on all types of institutions. 
The aged need a well-rounded diet but should not 
eat too much. Probably food service should be 
provided, in institutions for the aged, more than 
just at mealtime. Where commercial housing is 
provided for older people, there should be two 
types—one for individuals who are frail but still 
able to lead normal lives, and another for persons 
who are sick or chronically disabled. Other aspects 
related to older persons as workers are presented 
in this and other articles of this issue of Institutions. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Rut Stier 
Minnesota Department of Health 


Distorting facts into fads, R. M. Leverton. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), pp. 793- 
795. 

Faddism in food and health constitutes a danger 
for the population and a frustration for trained 
nutrition personnel. There is a need to be vocal 
in dealing with the problem. 

The current increase in food faddism may be 
related to economic prosperity which gives an 
opportunity for free choice. People have learned 
the health and food relationship, but there has 
been a failure to convince them of the value of 
the usual foods rather than special foods. Other 
reasons cited are misleading statements of sci- 
entifically trained persons and the trend toward 
ridiculing food and the professions connected with 
good nutrition. Because of the organized programs 
developed to benefit large groups of people, some 
parents tend to be negligent in training children 
in good eating habits. 


Telling vs. teaching—learning by participation, 

P. Bercevin. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 8 

( Aug. 1957), pp. 781-784. 

The discussion method of learning teaches par- 
ticipants to assume a large part of the responsibility 
for learning. In contrast, the lecture method, which 
is more autocratic, may make some learners rebel- 


lious or dependent upon the teller. 

Teaching child nutrition to a group of mothers 
by the discussion method makes it possible to apply 
scientific facts to social customs of the group. The 
subject matter can be developed around problems 


and needs expressed by the group. 

Learners and group leaders together develop an 
educational program when they determine what 
Nutrition 
facts and practices then become closely allied. For 


is to be done in meeting the needs. 


a purposeful education program the major concepts 
of the teaching-learning idea also must be included. 


Is the lecture obsolete? L. Tuts. Adult Leader- 
ship 6, No. 4 (Oct. 1957), pp. 106-107, 116. 
The lecture method, in the past few years often 

criticized as obsolete, shows evidence of regained 

favor. Adult leaders should weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of all the presentation vehicles 
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and choose the most appropriate technique for the 
occasion. 

Advantages of the lecture are its time-honored 
value in adult education and its suitability for 
inspirational purposes, systematic presentation of 
information, and adjustment to last-minute change. 
A skillful speaker watches and interprets the audi- 
ence reaction. 

Lectures should be as carefully chosen and 
prepared as any other education tool. Likewise, 
ability in speaking should be developed to improve 
the lecture method. The lecture is effective if (1) 
there is something important to communicate, | 2) if 
the audience is adequately prepared by the con- 
ference planners, and (3) if it is delivered with 
courtesy. Each lecture should be an integral part 
of the total program, and speakers should be 
briefed on the audience, possible group reactions, 
and the general program. 

Considerations in using speakers include the 
audience participation required or desired, new- 
ness of subject, and the need for facts. The 
speaker's status value, knowledge, and ability to 
communicate are important. 


Prescribing a diet is not enough, C. K. ALpricn 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), 
pp. 785-787. 

Some patients are able to adjust to other habit 
changes but seem unable to modify eating habits 
In instances where the patient is unaware of failure 
to follow a diet, he may be using the mechanism 
of denial. The characteristic of putting aside un- 
pleasant facts is not uncommon 

For some persons, food may be a substitute 
for love and affection. Following a diet then be- 
comes complicated with the meaning of food to 
such patients. 

In children, dependency and self-assertion ex- 
pressed in attitudes toward food are often combined 
with other more complex family interrelationships 

During adult illness, these problems may express 
themselves in attitudes toward the diet, the person 
prescribing the diet, or those who instruct or care 
for the patient. 

Simple guides to assist in patient instruction 
include questioning the patient regarding previous 
experiences in following a diet and emphasizing 
the occasions in which the patient was successful 
in overcoming the problem. Ego support may be 
given to the obese patient through responsibility 
for keeping account of his weight. Discussing the 
problem of appetite control is a way of appealing 
to the patient's mature nature. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pauine E. Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Cleaning of synthetic fur-pile fabrics, D. S. Lye. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 46, No. 19 (Sept. 23, 1957) 
pp. 699-705. 

Introduction of new fur-pile type fabrics has 
created problems in consumer usage; many are 
serious problems to the dry cleaner. The National 
Institute of Drycleaning, realizing the importance 
of proper handling, has attempted to educate its 
members in handling this merchandise. 

As early as 1953, coats of 100 per cent Dynel 
knit backing and 65 per cent Orlon, 35 per cent 
Dynel pile face were put on the market carrying 
a label to this effect: “Dryclean only. Do not spin 
or tumble.” Very shortly complaints were filed 
with the textile analy sis department of the National 
Institute of Drycleaning objecting to tufting and 
matting of the pile. In the initial investigation of 
such garments, six coats were purchased; five were 
put into service and the sixth kept as the original. 
Additional yardage was purchased for additional 
performance tests. Results of the testing showed 
definite tufting of the fabric regardless of the 
solvent and method of cleaning used. Tumbling 
also caused tufting. Shrinkage increased as the 
temperature increased. Steaming resulted in per- 
manent flattening of the pile. It was also impossible 
to brush or card the matted fabric to restore the 
original appearance, since brushing and carding 
resulted in splitting of fiber ends and pulling of 
fibers from the background. 

The five test coats that were recalled after three 
months of wear showed that these coats soiled quite 
badly and that the tufting of the pile began in wear. 
The pile was matted or flattened on the inside of 
the cuffs, the neckline, and the edge of the slit 
pockets. 

Considerable research was directed toward de- 
ciding whether the coat should be processed by 
the furrier method of cleaning or by standard dry 
cleaning procedures. As a result, a procedure of 
cleaning and finishing such garments was devised 
and instructions were sent to member organiza- 
tions. 

Since completion of that study, a number of 
such garments have been produced under different 
brand names. The National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing has performed extensive research on many types 
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of fur fabric and believes the majority can be 
processed in such a way that they will be accept- 
able to the public after wear and cle saning. As 
fabric types are developed, the National Institute 
of Drycleaning will continue the research to find 
the best method of handling garments so that they 
will give satisfactory performance. 


How Zefran performs in fabries, O. R. Mcinrim 
Modern Textiles Mag. 38, No. 10 (Oct. 1957 
p. 59. 

Zefran, textile fiber, 
combine the excellent physical properties of syn- 
thetic fibers with the versatility in processing and 
dyeing of the natural fibers, will produce fabrics 


Dow's new designed to 


which meet the standards of today’s consumer. 
Properties of particular interest are the low shrink- 
age in boiling water which contributes to dimen- 
sional stability and the high sticking temperature 
which is important in the resistance to glazing 
during ironing. 

As in the case of other synthetic fibers, Zefran 
has been specifically tailored to fit into modern 
textile manufacturing and dyeing operations used 
for natural fibers. Other properties which indicate 
its flexibility and versatility, while not yet studied 
completely, point the way to successful fabrics. 
Zefran has sufficiently high moisture regain to pro- 
mote comfort and low static in fabrics. Further- 
more, it has the ability to shrug off the effects of 
moisture and dry quickly. This results in main- 
tenance of appearance, resistance to shrinkage, and 
minimum care. It also shows excellent performance 
recovery, particularly where high 
involved. The use of Zefran in 
dimensional _ stability 


in wrinkle 

humidity is 
blends 
laundering. 


increases during 

Tests on garments made of this fabric indicate 
performance in actual use. A pleated skirt of 100 
per cent Zefran, laundered and allowed to dry with 
no ironing, showed satisfactory pleat retention. A 
Zefran tie which had been knotted for 24 hours and 
compared with commercial ties made of the same 
construction showed the increased recovery of 
Zefran as compared to that of the cotton and 
rayon ties and was practically equivalent to the 
recovery of wool. One hundred per cent gingham 
fabrics were made into shirts and distributed for 
wear evaluation. A garment worn 214 days and 
laundered 148 times still had the same fresh ap- 
pearance as the original which was never worn. 
The shirt was not stained or discolored and was 
worn without ironing. There was no wrinkling or 
mussing, and there were no odor-retention problems. 





America’s Homemaking Book. By Mancuenite 
Dopp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957, 
342 pp., $4.95. 

Marguerite Dodd, a free-lance writer and home- 
maker with experience on the staff of women’s 
magazines, has compiled a great deal of up-to-date 
information concerning housekeeping in America’s 
Homemaking Book. The objectives of this book 
are to help homemakers do their work efficiently, 
economically, and easily with the realization that 
housework can be fun and rewarding. 

Those aspects of homemaking which might be 
called housekeeping, such as housecleaning, laundry, 
kitchen equipment and organization, safety, home 
mechanics, and home finance, are discussed com- 
Some attention is given to food 
Other topics 


prehensively. 
purchasing and home decoration. 
covered include household help, moving day, closing 
a house, and pest control. 

In the preface Mrs. Dodd expresses appreciation 
to the 
universities, and 


laboratories maintained by government, 


their 


industry and of 


private 
experimentation which has improved materials and 
methods for housekeeping. Although most of her 
statements appear to be based on this research, 
home economists would probably prefer to have 
more specific documentation than this book gives. 

Not to be confused with the typical “bride’s 
book,” America’s Homemaking Book is planned for 
experienced as well as new homemakers. Much of 
it is concerned with the what and how of house- 
keeping, but underlying principles are given 
wherever practical so that new developments in 
the future may be evaluated. The material pre- 
sented is sound and realistic in terms of modern 
living. This book is attractive and crisply written 
with many helpful illustrations. Although planned 
for the layman, it should be helpful in homemaking 
courses for nonmajors in colleges if supplemented 
by additional references in the areas of nutrition, 
meal planning, and home decoration.—ELEANoR 
Gawne_E, Simmons College. 


Psychology for Living. By Hersert SORENSON 
and MarcuertreE Matm. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 672 pp., $5.32. 
Even a teacher whose personal library is strictly 


limited would want to include Psychology for Living 
on his bookshelf. “Helping young children to under- 
stand themselves and others, to become better stu- 
dents and better thinkers and to understand the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy” are 
among the stated aims of the authors. These are the 
responsibility of every teacher and, though they 
form the very core of certain courses, their value 
is fundamental to success in teaching in any subject 
field. The book is written as a text for students, and 
its gay cover, interesting pictures, and generally 
simple language all attest to the authors’ up-to-date 
knowledge of today’s teen-agers. 

This book is a revised form of a book first pub- 
lished in 1948; but all chapters have been rewritten, 
all illustrations are new, the format has been re- 
vamped, and suggestions of teachers who used the 
book have been. utilized. 

The authors intended that the book be used 
psychology but state that it has been 
health, 
mental hy- 


a course 


used social problems, home economics, 


human relations, personal problems, 
giene, marriage and family, occupations, and many 
other types of courses given in the last two years 
of high school. 
differ. 


certainly qualifies them as experts; yet the reviewer 


Here the reviewer and the authors 


The educational experience of the authors 


encounters many of today’s youth giving lip-service 
to the terms in the book yet lacking the maturity 
To the 
reviewer, then, it seems that the book would have 


and experience that gave them meaning 


far greater value if used in the late teens or early 
college years. 

An interesting feature at the beginning of each 
“Do you 


chapter is a series of questions entitled 


believe that—?” and at the end of each chapter is 
a summary which reviews what has been studied 
and relates the material to the student's own life. 

A glossary includes definitions that are simple 
and readily comprehensibie, and the bibliography 
for student reading is extremely generous and well 
selected. 

As a text, its use is further enriched by a teacher's 
manual including suggestions for teaching, sources 
for teacher reference, visual aids by chapters, and 
a separate booklet of objective tests for students 
Grace Munna, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Story of Education. By |. N. Tuur. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 
410 pp., $5.95. 

This book should be of value to all home econo- 
mists who are interested in reviewing the philo- 
sophical and historical foundations of education 
and should serve as a stimulant for clarifying one’s 


own philosophy. The author defines philosophy as 
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related to education as “man’s search for knowledge 
of the good” and through his many examples has 
shown that the good has meant different things to 
different people at different times but at all times 
it has had a direct bearing on what was being 
taught in the school. 

Mr. Thut has presented all the main philosophical 
theories concerning the way in which knowledge is 
received, discovered, and constructed in such a 
manner that it would be meaningful to all in- 
dividuals who are engaged in the educative process 
even though they have had no special preparation 
in philosophy and history of education. An appreci- 
ation of the contributions of each of the muny 
theories to our present educational program should 
result from a reading of this book. 

In conclusion the author stresses the importance 
of decisions’ being made by the individual and 
group involved. Each generation must face its own 
problems with the confidence that it is no less able 
to make good decisions for its time than were our 
forefathers. 

The study and discussion problems following 
each of the four sections should prove helpful to 
instructors who use this book as a text or reference 
and should result in the development of a meaning- 
ful understanding of how modern educational 
theory and practice have evolved.—JuNe Cozine, 
Oklahoma State University. 


Chemical Anthropology: A New Approach to 
Growth in Children. By Icm G. Macy and 
Harriet J. Kerry. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957, 149 pp., $3.75. 

The scientific interest of the senior author has 
been concentrated on factors in human growth and 
development for more than 30 years. This report 
summarizes the results of a ten-year interdisciplinary 
investigation and presents average values for physi- 
cal, chemical, physiological, nutritional, and de- 
velopmental data on normal boys, considered 
representative of children’s growth through child- 
hood. Data on individual and sex differences are 
planned for later volumes of the series. 

The data are reported as averages for three age 
groups: 4 to 6 years, 7 to 9 years, and 10 to 12 years. 
Physical assessments included measurement of 
weight, ten linear body measurements, subcutane- 
ous fat, skeletal maturation, and degree of physical 
activity. Chemical assessments covered measure- 
ment of metabolic balances for protein and minerals, 
urinary excretion of various metabolites, oxygen 
consumption, hematologic evaluation, 
intestinal activity, laxation rate, fermentation of 


gastro- 
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complex carbohydrates in the alimentary tract, and 
fecal composition and characteristics. This is in 
wider range of measurements than has been pos- 
sible in most studies of growth so that a very com- 


prehensive picture of average development of boys 


within these age periods has been presented. The 
final chapter on “The mosaic of physical and 
chemical growth” summarizes in an interesting 
manner the great complexity and important inter- 
relationships of factors in growth. 

The presentation of the material is clear and 
adequately illustrated in tables and graphs. The 
index is very satisfactory for ready reference to 
specific subjects within the text.—Mumicent L. 
Hatuaway, Institute of Home Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Young Teens Talk It Over. By Many Beery. 

Illustrated by CuarLes Geer. New York: Whittle- 

sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

1957, 160 pp., $2.75. 

This is an interesting and informative book for 
junior high school boys and girls as they seek 
help in solving their problems. ~The book is well 
organized, practical, factual, and written in a clear 
and informal manner. The illustrations are clever 
and interesting. 

The popular question-and-answer method of 
presenting the material is used. The questions 
asked by teen-agers relate to home, family, friends, 
boy-girl relationships, parties, dances, dates, and 
similar topics. The answers and advice to these 
problems are given by the author and commented 
upon by teen-agers. This makes the book different 
in its presentation and recommends it to this age 
group. The author's keen and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of youth is apparent 
throughout the book.—Mary E. Lowrner, home- 
making teacher, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


How to Give a Fashion Show. By Friepa Stien- 
MANN Curtis. Second edition. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1957, 98 pp., $4.50. 
The value of this book cannot be measured by 

its size. It is a small volume, but it is filled with 

many varied ideas and suggestions for giving 
fashion shows. It should be of great assistance to 
everyone who gives or supervises such productions. 

Mrs. Curtis has given generously from her wide 

experience gained in department stores, in teaching 

in schools of retailing, and in public relations 
work. 
From the first chapter on “Why Give a Fashion 


Show?” to the end, the author has taken up in 
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sequence the problems involved in planning and 
producing a fashion show—the kind of show, the 
merchandise to use, the time, the models, the pro- 
motion, and the commentary. 

Although this book is written as a guide for 
fashion co-ordinators in stores, it is of much value 
Many 
problems of school productions are identical or 


Help in 


for the teacher who gives fashion shows. 


similar to those encountered in stores. 
solving them is found in these pages. A number 
of questions which Mrs. Curtis poses—and answers— 
are helpful in the analysis of plans for fashion shows 
in either organization. 

For example: 

Why give a fashion show? The purpose? 

What kind of a show should be given—the parade 

or dramatic type? 

What makes a successful show? 

In the chapter on “Where Do Ideas for Fashion 
Shows Come From?” Mrs. Curtis discusses taking 
the old familiar themes and decking them out in 
new form. She includes many clever variations 
and advocates keeping a file of clippings of ideas 
which are drawn from many sources—art, current 
happenings, and contemporary and historic fashions. 
The last chapter alone, “How Do Fashion Shows 
Happen?” should be worth the price of the book 
to the inexperienced fashion co-ordinator. 

This volume is written in a popular manner but 
is clear and concise. Although it is not especially 
original, it should prove to be helpful to anyone 
who is confronted with the task of producing a 
fashion show whether in business or in school.- 
GENE SHELDEN, Texas Technological College. 


Nutrition Manual for Nurses. By Avserta DEN1 
SHACKELTON. Revised Edition. Ithaca, New 
York: The Author, 1957, 212 pp., spiral bound, 
$3.75. 

This edition of the manual contains subject 
matter previously presented in two volumes. Suit- 
able revisions and enlargements have been made 
as needed. The manual is planned as a study guide 


for student nurses and is adapted for use in class- 


room and laboratery situations or in the plan of 
patient-centered learning experiences in the hos- 
pital. 

The manual has a brief introductory section 
and four units of varying lengths. Approximately 
one-half of the space is devoted to Unit One in 
which the factors essential for normal nutrition are 
presented. Unit Two contains material on nutrition 
in pregnancy and lactation and at different ages in 
the life span. Unit Three on diet therapy makes up 
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about one-third of the manual, and Unit Four is a 
brief one on public health and community aspects 
of nutrition, 

Within a particular unit the organization is 
similar to that in the earlier edition. A list of refer- 
ences is presented, specific questions are stated, 
information pertaining to each question is given, 
activities are suggested, and space is provided for 
the writing of notations. Material on food prepara- 
tion activities is separated from the subject matter 
on nutrition so as to be readily adaptable by the 
individual instructor. Extensive use has been made 
of direct quotations, and the statements are well 
documented. The print is rather small for ease in 
reading, but much useful material is effectively 
presented in this manual.—Mary E.oise Green, The 
Ohio State University. 


Food Preparation—VW ith Illustrations and Dis- 
cussions of Success or Failure. By Marna E 
DressLak and Mary SKATTEBOL. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1953, 102 pp spiral 
bound, $3. 

This book, based on a series of classroom posters, 
is still available from the University of Washington 


Press. 


The Complete Book for Clubwomen,. By Evrrn 
Wasson McELroy and Dorotuy DeEMeER Houcn- 
ron. New York: The Ronald Press Company 
1957, 296 pp., $3.75. 

This book attempts to present briefly and simply 
information that will be useful to every clubwoman 


from the newest member to the retiring president 


Topics discussed include choosing as well as or- 


ganizing a club, money-making plans, going to a 
convention, building the club program, and many 


others. 








GENERAL 


Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of Hunter 
College, a former president of AHEA, 
has been appointed consultant to 
UNESCO for the Soroptimist Inter- 
national Association. She is also chair- 
man of this Association’s standing 
committee on the United Nations. 

Reginald M. Atwater, MD, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Public 
Health Association for the past 22 
years, died on October 18. Managing 
editor of the American Journal of 
Public Health and chairman of the 
Association’s program committee, Dr. 
Atwater was also a consultant to the 
U. S. Public Health Service and a 
member of the board of the National 
Health Council. 

Sixty-nine home 
agents from 38 states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico received Distinguished 
Service Awards at the Minneapolis 
meeting from October 22 to 25 of 
the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association. 

Grace Frysinger Fellowships of 
$500 for one month’s travel and living 
expenses were awarded to the follow- 
ing agents: Mrs. George Ito, Kahului, 
Maui, Hawaii, and Mrs. Charlotte 
M. Lattimer, Largo, Pinellas Count ,, 
Florida. 

Florence Hall regional awards of 
$100 were presented to Mrs. Fabiola 
C. De Baca Gilbert, Santa Fe, New 
Mexicc, western region; Iris Macum- 
ber, Dayton, Ohio, central region; 
Mrs. Florence Van Norden, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, eastern region; and 
Mrs. Gladys Thompson, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, southern region. 

The Charles Pfizer and Company, 
Inc., awards of $1500 for professional 
improvement were presented to Ruth 
Crawford, Eureka, California; Iris 
Macumber, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gaffette, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and Mrs. Mary G. Stowell, 
Warwick, Virginia. 

Mrs. Velma B. Johnson of Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, is the Asso- 
ciation’s new president. 

The 1957 American Gas Associa- 
tion’s Home Service Achievement 


demonstration 


Award sponsored by McCall's maga- 
zine was presented on October 8 at 
the 39th Annual AGA Convention in 
St. Louis to the following: Kathryn 
L. Barnes of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Betty 
R. Schmidt, Hagerstown Gas Com- 
pany, Hagerstown, Maryland; Greta 
L. Welch, Southern California Gas 
Company, Los Angeles; Zelda R. 
Smith, Southwest Gas Corporation, 
Las Vegas, Nevada; and Jeanne P. 
Dabney, Southern Union Gas Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Frances Urban Lyle, former 
AHEA field secretary, and her family 
are sharing their Ralls (Texas) home 
this year with an exchange high school 
student from Sweden, Margareta Sund- 
strom, whose stay in Ralls is sponsored 
by the Ralls Chapter of the Future 
Homemakers of America, of which 
Betsy Lyle is president. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Home Economics Education in 
the Philippines,” 


summarizing “the results of an evalua- 


a 62-page report 


tion study of home economics in the 
Philippines,” recently came from press. 
Initiated by the Philippine Home Eco- 
nomics Association and 
jointly by it, the Department of Edu- 
cation, and the Department of Agri- 


sponsored 


culture and Natural Resources, the 
study was prepared by the Philippine 
FAO Committee on Home Economics. 

Mrs. Ruth Snoddy is on leave 
from the University of Oklahoma this 
year to teach in the Beirut College for 
Women, Beirut, Lebanon, on an Omi- 
cron Nu work-study scholarship. 

Dr. Martha Potgieter of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut has been teach- 
ing nutrition this fall at Queen 
Elizabeth College, the school of 
nutrition and dietetics of the Uni- 
versity of London, while Alice Mary 
Copping of Queen Elizabeth College 
has been teaching at the University of 
Connecticut. 

Participants in the 1957-58 ex- 
change teachers program adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, include the follow- 
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ing home economists: Fredderika 
Lopp of Chandler High School, 
Chandler, Arizona, and Sylvia Pick- 
ard of Park Secondary School, Colne, 
Lancashire, England; Mrs. Beverly 
Frederics of Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, Long Island, and Kath- 
leen M. O’Leary of Domestic Science 
College, Knighton Fields, Leicester, 
England; and Wanda Montgomery 
of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 
who is in Burma. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
CALIFORNIA. New staff members 
at San Jose State College this fall 
include Dr. Mary Ellen Durrett, 
who formerly taught at the University 
of Delaware and the University of 
Tennessee, as associate professor ot 
child Margaret B. 
Gylling, a former teacher in the pub- 
lic schools in California, as assistant 
professor in clothing and textiles; and 
Vaunden Nelson, a former Nebraska 
high school teacher who last summer 


devel pment; 


taught home management at South 
Dakota State College, as instructor 
in home management. 

COLORADO. Four art and craft 
teachers—one from each region of the 
United States—who are awarded the 
special design scholarships at 
Colorado State University for the 1958 
summer session that are being offered 
by the American Crayon Company 
will receive full tuition plus $125 
living and travel expenses for the 
summer session starting June 16 
the full 
eight weeks of the summer term or 


for the first six weeks 


The session will be for 


Courses in 
weaving, ceramics, color, and design 
will be 
problems in design and _ silk-screen 


offered along with special 
printing. Special problems may in 
clude work in block-printing, stencil 
ing, and design for other crafts. A 
“Design Openhouse” will be a feature 
of the art session during the last week 
of the course. 

Details about the scholarships can 
be obtained from the Educational De 
partment of the American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Those who wish to attend the work- 
shop but are not interested in applying 
for a scholarship may write to the 
Department of Art, College of Home 
Economics, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins. 

CONNECTICUT. “Abundance and 
Want” in relation to education in the 


world was the subject discussed by 
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George Z. F. 
College, Columbia University at the 
fall luncheon meeting of the Con- 
necticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion on October 25 at the Roger 
Smith-Elton Hotel in Waterbury. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “Eco- 


nomic Trends for Home Economists” 


Bereday of Teachers 


was the subject discussed by Paul 
McCrea, executive editor of Nation’s 
Business, at the October 23 meeting 
of the D. C. Home Economics Asso- 
Woodrow Wilson High 


Hey wood of the 


ciation at 
School. 
Federal Extension Service told about 
Ninth 
Congress on Home Economics to be 
held at the University of Maryland 
from July 28 to August 2. 

Ruth M. MeRae, president of the 
D. C. Home Economics Association 
and chairman-elect of the AHEA’s 


elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 


Eunice 


plans for the International 


cation section, became Mrs. Martin E. 
Carlson on October 22, 1957 in Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Lura Odland of the state experi- 
S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, presented a paper 
Density” at the Fourth 
International Congress of Nutrition in 
Paris, France, on July 26, 1957 and 


afterward visited laboratories at Ox- 


ment stations division, U. 


on “Bone 


ford and Cambridge Universities and 
in Norway, Switzerland, and Italy 
ILLINOIS. 
21 states met at the University ot 
Illinois on October 10 and 11 to study 
the teaching of housing in the 


Representatives from 


home economics curricula of land- 
grant colleges and universities. The 
philosophy and purposes governing 
the instruction and the techniques 
used in these courses were studied 
Dr. Marie Bennett joined the staff 
of Northern 


fall to head the department of home 


Illinois University this 


economics ' 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
Mississippi State College. 

Beulah Hunzicker, recently direc- 
tor of dietetics at Presbyterian Hos- 


She had previously taught 


pital, Chicago, is a new member of 
the institution management staff at 
the University of Illinois to teach 
quantity cookery and direct the home 
economics cafeteria. 

Dr. Karlyne Anspach is a new 
member of the University of Illinois 
textiles and clothing staff. She has 
designed dresses for the Nelly Don 


Company in St. Louis and has ‘taught 
at Iowa State College. 

Mary Ellis has joined the consumer 
service department staff of the Ameri- 
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can Institute of Baking, Chicago. Her 
former positions included teaching, 
work on the staff of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., and food editor for 
a food processing firm. 

INDIANA, The ninth annual con- 
ference for home economics super- 
visory teachers was held at Purdue 
University on November 1 and 2 
The program included talks by Dan 
Cooper, Nell White, and Robert A 
Oesterle of the Purdue staff; a panel 
of supervisory teachers; a symposium 
in which a school administrator, two 
home economics teachers, and two 
student teachers participated; and 
group work on current problems. A 
special feature of the conference was 
a get-acquainted hour for the supe: 
visory teachers and the semors who 
will do their student teaching late: 

New members of the home eco 
nomics education staff at Purdue Uni 
versity include Mrs. Jeanne Leffler 
and Audrey Malone, instructors in 
home economics education; and Ann 
Murphy and Lois Rhinesperger, 
graduate assistants in home economics 
education. 


IOWA. 


from Iowa State College and other 


High scholarship seniors 


Iowa colleges and from surrounding 
states attend = the 
fourth annual Graduate Day at Iowa 
State College on November | The 


program is designed to inform scho 


were invited to 


lastically superior students of advan 
further 


opportunities open to persons with 


tages of study of job 
advanced degrees, opportunities for 
assistantships, and increased oppor 
tunities for future professional service 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron of lowa 
State College was one of 35 invited 
to participate in a conference on 
“Present Status and Prospective Trends 
of Research on the Education of 
Women,” held October 27 to 30 at 
Rye, New York 
the American Council on Education 

Doris Hittle of lowa State College 
took over the duties of president of 
the Iowa Dietetic Association in No 


vember. She was program chairman 


under auspices of 


of the Association’s convention at Iowa 
State College on November 12. 
Grace E. Olsen, a 1935 graduate 
of Iowa State College and recently 
director of food service at the Marston 
Company, San Diego, California, is 
the new director of food service at 
the Memorial Union at the College 
She succeeds Mabel Anderson, food 
service director at the Union since its 
opening, who died on August 1. 
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Mary Margaret Christianson ol 
the Maytag Company, Newton, dis 
cussed “New Techniques in Washing” 
at the conference of the American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers Associ 
ation in Washington, D.C., on No- 
vember | 

KANSAS. rhe home economics 
department at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, was approved 
in August for training vocational home 
economics teachers 

Joyce Terrass has been appointed 
assistant director of homemaking and 
family life education for the Wichita 
Public Schools. 

Mrs. Vivian Briggs has resumed 
her duties as family life specialist 
with the Kansas 


after teaching for a year in Lebanon 


Extension Service 

Bernadine Peterson is in charg 
of home economics education at the 
University of Kansas. She succeeds 
Helen Lohr. now head of the home 
economics department at Central 
Michigan College. 

Hoari Besharat of Teheran, Iran, a 
1955 graduate of Kansas State Teach 
ers College, Emporia, who completed 
her dietetic internship at the Uni 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, has 
been retained on the staff to work on 
chest diseases 

Mrs. Zorada Johnston of the Stat 
Department of Sox ial Welfare, Topeka 
received a merit award for outstand- 
ing work with the Kansas Civil 
Detense 

Helen Clark, director of 


education in 


home 
making and family life 
the Wichita Public Schools, is the 
new president of the Kansas Family 
Life Association 

Florence McKinney, home editor 
of the Kansas Farmer and Missouri 
Ruralist, was elected president of the 
National Farm Home Editors 
ation at the tenth annual convention 
of the Association in New York City 
Mrs. Eula Mae Kelly, 


editor of Cappers Farmer, was elected 


Associ 


associate 


vice-president and program chairman 
for the 1958 convention 

LOUISIANA, The home economics 
department of Louisiana State Uni 
versity has scheduled a series of 
seminar programs for 1957-58, in 
cluding two on Foods and Nutrition 
two on Textiles and Clothing, one on 
( hild 
Family Life 

“FHA’ers Today, Homemakers 
Tomorrow” was the theme of the 
24th Annual Meeting of the Louisiana 
Association of the Future Homemakers 


Development, and one on 
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of America in Alexandria on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer for 
General Motors, discussed “You Are 
the Key to Public Relations”; and Mrs. 
Bess Rothman, fashion co-ordinator 
of Dallas, Texas, conducted an Eye 
Opener on “How You Look.” 

Mrs. Margaret W. Ackel has joined 
the staff at Northwestern State Col- 
lege as an instructor in foods and 
nutrition and child development. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Massa- 
chusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Springfield, on Oc- 
tober 4 and 5. 

Nancyann Graham, the 
speaker, told of her experiences and 
travels with the TV Home Show from 
coast to coast. She is the daughter of 
Margery Dean of General Foods. 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field sec- 
retary, spoke on “Research for the 
Nation's Families,” and Jules LaBarthe 
of the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, discussed “Textile Con- 
sumership.” 

President Jean Paul Mather of the 
University of Massachusetts was the 
luncheon speaker. 

Dr. Mary E. Lyons has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of home economics 
in the public schools of Springfield. 
She was formerly on the staffs of 
Eastern [Illinois Teachers’ College, 
University of Georgia, and University 
of Alabama. 

Elizabeth Murphy, formerly of 
Regis College, is now dean of girls at 
the Robert H. Earley Junior High 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 

MINNESOTA. Program high lights 
of the fall conference of the Minne- 
sota Home Economics Association 
were a talk on “New Horizons in 
Family Living” by Reuben Hill of the 
University of Minnesota, co-author of 
When You Marry, and a talk by 
Robert Eddy, editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and recipient of a Reid Fel- 
lowship for a year's study abroad, 
who told of his experiences with his 
wife and their four lively children in 
10 European countries. 

A panel of home economists who 
discussed “Educational Television” 
and its implications for home econo- 
mists was moderated by John Schwarz- 
walder, program director of station 
KTCA-TV. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
granted $30,837 to the University of 
Minnesota for a three-year study 
dealing with desirable learning 


dinner 
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situations in the secondary school. 
The chief investigators are Roxanna 
Ford and Cyril Hoyt. 

Julia O. Newton, 
demonstration leader at the University 
of Minnesota from 1920 until her 
retirement in 1948, died at her home 
in Moorhead on October 21. 

Mrs. Evelyn Franklin, an instruc- 
tor in related art at the University 
of Minnesota, and Mrs. Kathleen H. 
Swart of Roanoke, Virginia, who re- 
ceived her BS at Radford College last 
June, received $3,000 General Foods 
Fund, Inc. fellowships for graduate 
study in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Margaret Taulbee has been 
appointed an instructor on the home 
economics staff of the University of 
Minnesota. 

E. Madeline Burleigh is a new 
assistant professor of home economics 
at the University of Minnesota and 
manager of the Agricultural Cafeteria. 

Suzanne Davison, professor of 
textiles and clothing at the University 
of Minnesota and one of the JouRNAL’s 
technical advisers, serves as consultant 


state home 


to a municipal judge in St. Paul when 
dry-cleaning claims are brought before 


the court. 

NEBRASKA. A long-time faculty 
member at the University of Nebraska, 
Margaret Fedde, was 
recently when the new women’s resi- 
dence on the College of Agriculture 
campus, Fedde Hall, was dedicated in 
her honor. Miss Fedde, professor 
emeritus and former chairman of the 
home economics department, partici- 
pated in the dedication program. 

New appointees to the state home 
extension staff at the University are: 
Mary Ruth Rapp, home extension 
supervisor of 23 southeastern Nebraska 
counties, and Jerre Withrow, hous- 


recognized 


ing specialist. 

A current research project of Jean 
Davis, associate professor of housing 
and management at the University of 
Nebraska, concerns space and equip- 
ment requirements for activities of 
Nebraska farm families with teen-age 
children. 

NEVADA. The School of Home 
Economics of the University of 
Nevada is now under the direction of 
Dr. Marilyn J. Horn, who fills the 
newly created position of associate 
director of home economics. The 
School recently moved into its spaci- 
ous new Sarah Hamilton Fleischmann 
Building, built with part of a grant 
from the Fleischmann Foundation. 
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NEW YORK. The October meet- 
ing of the Southern District of the 
New York State Home Economics 
Association was held at the Corning 
Glass Works in Corning with Lucy 
Maltby, director of home economics, 
as hostess. Paul Perrot, assistant di- 
rector of the Corning Museum, spoke 
on “4,000 Years of Glass Making,” 
and Harry R. Kiehl, assistant director 
of research and development, talked 
on “Pyroceram, A New Crystalline 
Material.” The program included a 
tour of the Glass Center. 

Future plans for home economics in 
New York State evolved from the an- 
nual State Conference of Leaders 
in Home Economics at the Syracuse 
Hotel, Syracuse, on November 7 and 8. 
Margaret Alexander and Selma Lip- 
peatt of the U. S. Office of Education 
were consultants. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Plattsburg are Eunice L. 
Adams, associate professor in the 
clothing department; and Helen Me- 
Connell, associate professor of home 
economics education. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Speakers at 
the joint meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Home Economics and Dietetic 
Associations at the George Vander- 
built Hotel, Asheville, on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 were: John H. Furbay of 
Transworld Airlines, whose topic was 
“Let's Join the Human Race,” and 
Herbert Pollack, MD, of New York 
City, author and nutritionist, who dis- 
cussed “Newer Concepts of Nutrition 
as a Therapeutic Agent.” 

Group discussions were on such 
subjects as recruitment, effective 
teaching, human relations, communi- 
cations, and professional growth. A 
banquet honoring North Carolina’s 
retired home economists highlighted 
the meeting. 

NORTH DAKOTA. All North 
Dakota home extension positions are 
now filled. The last vacancy, in Rich- 
land County, was filled with the 
appointment of Mrs. Margaret Feigel, 
a Minnesota home agent for three 
years. Other recent appointees are: 
Doreen Outhwaite in 
County, Audrey Schnabel in Ram- 
sey County, Mary Ann Hunke in 
Morton County, Gloria Olson in Wells 
County, and Anne Green in Traill 
County. 

Lucille Brown, home 
Grand Forks County, was national 
chairman of the commercial exhibits 
at the National Home Demonstration 


Pembina 


agent in 
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Agents’ meeting in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, from October 22 to 25. 

OHIO. The dedication service for 
Wittenberg College’s new $100,000 
home economics  building—Zim- 
merman Hall—was sponsored by the 
Wittenberg Guild, which has raised 
$90,000 since 1947 to provide this 
new building. The dedication program 
included an address by Beulah Gillas- 
pie, president of the American Home 
Economics Association; a series of 
workshops for members of the Guild; 
and an address, “The Years Ahead for 
Wittenberg,” by President Stoughton. 

A demonstration of “Cooking by 
Microwave” was featured at the 
Southeastern Ohio Teachers meet- 
ing at Ohio University. A second 
demonstration was held for the Uni- 
versity students and townspeople. 

Central Ohio Teachers, meeting 
in Columbus, also enjoyed a “Cooking 
by Microwave” demonstration and a 
style show of McCall’s patterns nar- 
rated by Jeanne Ayers of McCall's 
Patterns School Service. 

OKLAHOMA, “Enduring Values 
in a Changing World” was the theme 
of the Oklahoma Home Economics 
Association annual meeting at the 
Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City on 
October 4 and 5. Speakers included 
Mrs. Anna Fisher Rush, McCall's; 
William L. McKee, The Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Helen 
Trends, The Pomona Tile Company, 
Los Angeles, California; and James 
Montgomery, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

Twenty-eight representatives from 
18 colleges in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas participated in 
the Southwest Regional Conference 
on the Teaching of Foods and Nu- 
trition at the College Level held at 
Oklahoma State University from 


October 28 to 30. Beulah Coon of 


the U. S. Office of Education and 
Blanche Portwood, Oklahoma super- 
visor of home economics education, 
were consultants. Miss Coon also 
spoke to the home economics faculty 
at the University on “Clarifying Our 
Philosophy of Education in Home 
Economics.” 

The family relations and child de- 
velopment department of Oklahoma 
State University is planning in Tulsa 
a workshop for day nursery and 
nursery school personnel to be 
sponsored by the Tulsa Community 
Study Group. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at Oklahoma State University 
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Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE! Complete 3-part FILM 


STRIP KIT in 


FULL COLOR! 


Subject: “How to Buy Meat the ‘3-T’ Way” 


These 3 teacher-approved 
film strips show and iden- 
tify steaks, roasts, chops 
and other cuts in natural 
colors, just as your pupils 
see them in modern stores. 


Free teacher’s manual sup- 
plies commentary for each 
strip and is arranged so you 
may stop at any time to 
personalize the discussion 
for your class. The story 
divides naturally into three 
parts for easier teaching. 


Free Meat Handi-Books for 
students to use in class and 
at home are also included. 
Be sure to specify the num- 


ber of these you will need. 
PART 1—Explains gener- 
ally how to shop the “‘3-T”’ 
Way: Total to Buy, Tend- 
erness Wanted, Time Avail- 
able. Shows how the shape 
of the bone can be a guide in 
determining the tenderness 
of the cut. 


PART 2—How to buy meats 
that require more than one 
hour to prepare, with em- 
phasis on the large variety 
of cuts available. 

PART 3—How to buy meats 
which can be prepared in less 
than one hour—chops, steaks 
and others. 


Those of you who already have these 
film strips may order a new supply 
of Meat Handi-Books free of charge 
for your next-semester classes. Mail 
request for your free kit or additional 
Handi-Books to: Meat Films, 
Box 5405, Chicago 77, Illinois. 
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are: Dr. Jessie Warden, professor 
and head of the department of cloth- 
ing, textiles, and merchandising; Dr. 
Naoma P. Norton, professor of home 
economics education; Florence Roy- 
ster, instructor in home management, 
equipment, and family economics; Dr. 
Elizabeth Starkweather, associate 
professor of family relations and child 
development; and Warren McClin- 
tock, assistant professor of family 
relations and child development. 

Mrs. Nell Evans of the University 
of Oklahoma has had a laboratory 
manual for beginning foods classes 
accepted for publication by Harper 
& Brothers. 

OREGON. The Oregon Home 
Economics Association observed its 
35th anniversary this year. In 1922 
the organization was formed from a 
nucleus of 66 graduates and faculty 
members at Oregon State College. 
Today there are 324 members. 

New home economics faculty mem- 
bers at Oregon State College are: 
Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, Mrs. 
Marie Harris, and Mrs. Mary Speed 
Gibson in the department of food and 
nutrition and Catherine Jane Carter 
and Alice Sollie, who have half-time 
positions in the home management 
house and are doing graduate work. 
Mrs. McLean retired in April as di- 
rector of home economics for Swift 
and Company, Chicago, after 21 years 
in the position. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New home eco- 
nomics staff members at Pennsylvania 
State University are: Dr. Alida 
Hotchkiss, associate professor of 
home management, housing, and home 
arts, and Dr. Irene Harms, professor 
of child development. Beginning 
February 1, Dr. Marjorie East is 
scheduled to head the department of 
home economics education as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Jean Amberson, now 
serving on the Penn State faculty at 
Taiwan Normal University, Taiwan, 
under sponsorship of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Doris Myers, who had a Fulbright 
award for the 1955-57 academic years 
to assist with the development of the 
program in home economics at the 
higher education level in France, re- 
turned to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology staff in September. Be- 
fore returning to Pittsburgh she served 
as lecturer and consultant for the 
Federal Home Economics Training 
Course in Yugoslavia sponsored last 
summer by FAO in conjunction with 
the Yugoslav government. 
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RHODE ISLAND. The fall meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Home Eco- 
nomics Association featured “Home- 
making—Hither, Thither and Yon,” 
a round-table discussion with Tripta 
Sood and Usha Sikend of India, who 
came to the United States under the 
International Farm Youth Exchange 
program; Mrs. Lien-Yun Chen and 
Yupa Tanticharoen, University of 
Rhode Island graduate students from 
Formosa and Thailand; Mrs. Donald 
Stevens, who is “Mrs. Rhode Island, 
1957”; and Evelyn Lyman, program 
chairman for the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation, who taught in Rhodesia for 
several years. 

For the Association’s October meet- 
ing, held at the time of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, Dean 
Olga Brucher, of the University of 
Rhode Island and president-elect of 
the AHEA, was the speaker. 

Sara Coyne, in charge of home 
demonstration work in the state from 
1925 until her retirement in 1956, 
died in September after a long illness. 

New members of the University of 
Rhode Island faculty include: Mar- 
garet Frank, assistant professor of 
food and nutrition, and William 
Leete, instructor in art. 

TENNESSEE. Iris Davenport, 
editor of the woman's department of 
Farm and Ranch, Nashville, was 
named president-elect of the National 
Farm Home Editors’ Association at its 
tenth annual convention in New York. 

UTAH. “Research—One Answer to 
Food Surplus” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Henry A. Dixon, United 
States Congressman from Utah and 
a member of the U. S. Agricultural 
Committee, at the dinner meeting of 
the Utah Home Economics Associ- 
ation on October 11 at the Temple 
Square Hotel in Salt Lake City. 

At the Association’s board meeting 
in the Utah Power and Light Board 
Room on September 14, the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City was selected 
as the place for the Association’s April 
convention and Venus Melonos was 
named convention 
Helen Dahl, district chairman for the 
Homemakers Clubs, discussed mem- 
bership requirements and pointed out 
that emphasis this year will be on 
helping additional Homemakers Clubs 
to organize, since the interest in such 
organizations is rapidly growing. 

VERMONT. As a result of the fall 
meeting of the Vermont Home Eco- 
nomics Association, a committee is 
investigating the needs for profes- 


chairman. Mrs. 
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sional home economists in the state 
and the available homemakers who 
could be utilized for such positions 
with or without further training. 

A subcommittee of the State Nu- 
trition Committee, with Marion Brown 
of the University of Vermont as chair 
man, is working on some of the prob- 
lems of nutrition education at the 
elementary level in the state. The 
members have been making inquiry 
about the extent of nutrition teaching 
at the elementary level, and plans 
have been made to take steps toward 
making the teaching of nutrition more 
effective at this level 
will work on the collection of illustra- 


This committee 


tive material and other source material 
which the elementary teacher might 
use. 

VIRGINIA. Carrie Vaughan, as 
sistant state supervisor of the school 
lunch program, has been named 
executive secretary of the Virginia 
, Union of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. She ex- 


Woman's Missionary 
pected to assume her new duties on 
January 1. 

WISCONSIN. Virginia Vivian, a 
candidate for the PhD degree at the 
University of Wisconsin, received the 
Mead Johnson award of $1,000 for 
graduate study in human nutrition 


The award was presented at the Oc- 


tober meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association in Miami, Florida 

Helen T. Parsons, emeritus pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is giving in 
various Wisconsin cities a series of 
lectures on nutrition sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Dietetic Association 

Home economics staff members at 
Stout State College contributed to fall 
meetings of Wisconsin educational 
organizations. Three spoke at district 
meetings of the Wisconsin Education 
Association: Dean Alice J. Kirk on 
“Trends in Home Eco 


nomics,” Ella Jane Meiller on “Nu- 


Teaching 


trition for Today's Families,” and 
Mrs. Ruth Parmer on “What Is the 
American Family?” Mrs. Alyce Vanek 
discussed “Home Economics in To- 
day’s World” at the La Crosse Diocesan 
Convention. 

WYOMING. The home economics 
division at the University of Wyo- 
ming is celebrating its 50th Anni- 
versary this year. Special events are 
planned at the time of the Wyoming 
Home Economics Association meeting 
in Laramie, April 11 and 12, and at 
the time of the opening of the new 
Home Management House next fall. 





FROM THE 


It seems that the number of people 
United States influenced by, 
and discussing fad diets 


in the 
interested in, 
increases steadily. As a guide in giving 
factual answers to such statements as 
“grapefruit aids reducing,” “sugar is 
not as fattening as starch,” “water is 
fattening,” and many others, see Food 

Facts and Fads. This 8-page 
leaflet by Gladys Cook and May Foley 
is issued by the Cooperative Extension 
Service, University of Massachusetts 
as Leaflet No. 308. Single copies are 
free to individuals; schools, colleges, 
and universities may obtain as many 
as 25 copies free. Write Mailing 
Room, Munson Hall Annex, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Reading List for Parents, Bulletin 
No. 2, by Mollie Smart, lists new and 
sound books, grouped by children’s 
age, to help the parent in search of 
information and guidance. The author 
is associate professor of child de- 
velopment and family relations at the 
University of Rhode Island and co- 
author of Living and Learning with 
Children. Write College of Home 
Economics, University of Rhode 
Island, for this bulletin. Free to resi- 
dents of Rhode 15 cents per 


copy to non-residents. 


Island, 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International has issued the 1957 
revision of Equipment and Supplies 

a list of equipment and supplies 
tested and approved by ACEI Equip- 
ment and Supplies Test Centers lo- 
cated in schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
articles are approved for preschool, 
school, and home use. Send $1.25 to 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., for this 
95-page booklet. 


These 


Whether or not to organize a 
permanent “police force for peace” 
within the UN organization is the 
provocative topic of a new 25-cent 
pamphlet published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 


Street, New York City in collaboration 


with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. In A UN Peace 
Force?, William R. Frye, UN cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, discusses ways and means of 
organizing a truly effective UN peace 
force and the proble ms that must be 
faced up to and solved before such a 
concept can become a reality. Send 
25 cents to the Public Affairs Commit- 
ee for this pamphlet 


A report of a study of school hold- 
ing power, conducted in cities of over 
200,000 population by David Se gel 
and Oscar J. Schwarm, in co-operation 
with the Office of Education, has been 
issued under the title of Retention in 
High Schools in Large Cities. This 
report is the result of four years of 
study of school dropouts in 14 large 
city school systems. In it, students are 
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Yes, she’s never off duty in 
guarding family health. She 
balances the family diet, takes 
the children for their “shots,” 
prods her husband to get his 
annual checkup. But what 
about her health? 

Caring for herself is the 
greatest gift a woman can give 
her loved ones. 

So don’t delay — see your doctor 
about your checkup. It’s “living 
insurance” against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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classified as to sex and reason for 
dropout and comparisons are pro- 
vided of school holding power during 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. This pam 
phlet is published by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, and Welfare and 


is available for 20 cents from the 


Education, 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25. D. C. 


The Federation of the Handi- 
capped has issued a revised and en- 
larged edition of the Handbook for 
One-Handers by Aaron L. Danzig 
The author has prepared this 56-page 
manual for one-handers from the point 
of view of a disabled person who 
needs practical information presented 
in a forthright fashion on how to lead 
at home, and 


a normal life at work, 


in the community. There is a special 
section dealing with problems that 
women who have the use of only one 
hand must face in connection with 
their homemaking tasks housekeep 
ing, care of clothing, and meal prep 
aration. 
from Federation of the Handicapped 


211 W. 14th St.. New York 11, N. 


Single copies are 50 cents 


Nellie Zetta 


director of research of the 


associate 
National 
Rehabilitation Association, has written 
a helpful booklet titled 101 Money 
Making Ideas for Clubs. The first 


Thompson, 


part of this publication offers guides 
for money making; the second spe- 
cific projects. Available for $1 from 
Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey 
Avenue, S. E., Washington 3, D. (¢ 

In a commencement address at 
Baylor President Ejisen- 


hower appealed to American universi 


University, 


ties supported by private foundations 
to devote themselves to the de velop 
ment of education facilities abroad 
particularly in areas where such facili 
ties are inadequate or entirely lacking 
Recently the Office of 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has issued a survey 


Education 


of programs already in progress called 
American Cooperation with Higher 
Education Abroad, This 211-page 
survey emphasizes those programs 
which lead to the establishment of 
new centers of learning or the de- 


Available 
Docu- 


velopment of existing ones. 
from the Superintendent of 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 75 


cents. 





CLASHES: 


More novel ideas for preparing 
and serving soup—Hot Spiced Soup, 
Hot Buttered Soup, and Hot Soup 
Punch—have recently been issued by 
Anne Marshall, Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey. Spices 
such as basil, nutmeg, tarragon, cara- 
way, dill, chives, curry and ginger are 
suggested as flavoring for the hot 
spiced soups. The material also lists 
the specific spice to use with each soup 
and suggests what to serve with it. 


“There's an easier way to cook with 
onion,” says the California Foods Re- 
search Institute. The new product 
Instant Minced Onion “takes the 
guesswork out of seasoning—not too 
strong and not too mild.” The prod- 
uct can be used wherever onion is 
called for in the recipe—one table- 
spoon is the flavor equivalent of one- 
fourth cup of chopped or minced raw 
onion. A leaflet containing recipes 
using the instant minced onion may be 
secured from the Institute, 1 Drumm 
Street, San Francisco. 


Another product designed to lighten 
household tasks is Garlie Chips pro- 
duced by the Spice Islands Company. 
It is attractively boxed with a little 
garlic mill so the chips can be made 
even finer by grinding. The dehy- 
drated chips relieve the problem of 
transferring the odor to hands and to 
slicing or mincing utensils. Measure- 
ments and seasoning can also be more 
exact. 


“Why Eat a Good Breakfast?” 
is the title of a new full-color film 
strip for high school use. Prints are 
available (as permanent loans) to 
junior and senior high schools from 
the Educational Director, Cereal Insti- 
tute, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


Adolph’s, Ltd. has a kit of teach- 
ing aids consisting of charts, kitchen 
tests and fact sheets designed to be 
used in either one 50-minute lesson or 
several sessions. The material de- 
scribes how less-expensive cuts can be 
cooked in a shorter period of time 
with the aid of meat tenderizer. Ad- 


ditional information can be secured 
by writing Jeannette Frank, Director 
of Consumer Service Department, 
Adolph’s Ltd., 1800 West Magnolia 
Blvd., Burbank, California. 


The news arrived recently that 
Enid L. Smallwood has joined the 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. In her new position Mrs. 
Smallwood will be associated closely 
with the advertising, public relations 
and merchandising departments in de- 
veloping new educational and service 
programs for the firm’s consumer and 
industrial products. For the past 13 
years Mrs. Smallwood had been direc- 
tor of consumer service to Sealtest, 
Philadelphia Division of the National 
Dairy Products Corporation. 


The Dumas Milner Products Corpo- 
ration suggests that to remove lipstick 
from napkins, towels, handkerchiefs, 
etc., moisten spot with Pine-Sol, full 
strength, then put in regular wash. 
The company says you will find the 
lipstick stain has disappeared. 


“17 Tested Quantity Recipes” is 
the title of a new publication just re- 
leased featuring ready-to-use apple 
products (sauce, slices, and juice). 
Tested for consumer acgeptance, these 
quantity recipes add menu variety, 
save labor, and trim food operating 
costs. Printed on one side of sheet, 
the recipes can be mounted on 5” 
x 8” cards for recipe files. Single 
copies will be sent free to food opera- 
tors on request. Address: Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc., 30 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


In an effort to broaden public 
awareness of the benefits of enriched 
flour, bakery and cereal products, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, New Jersey, 
has prepared an Enrichment Story 
Kit. The kit, designed for high school 
level, consists of a teacher’s manual, 
wall chart and student booklets, and 
stresses the importance of enriched 
bakery and cereal products in main- 
taining a balanced diet. The 12-page 
teacher’s manual carries a number of 
suggested projects which the instruc- 
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tor can use to teach the vital role that 
enrichment plays. The student book- 
let serves as a supplement to the 
teacher's manual. It outlines the 
history of making bread down through 
the ages, to the modern loaf of en- 
riched bread. The booklet lists sug- 
gestions for the lunch box and tips on 
proper packing. The kit also contains 
a 4-color wall chart which graphically 
depicts the four basic food groups 
required for a nutrutionally balanced 
lunch. 


Carolyn Kyes, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, has joined the staff of the 
Home Economics Department of Proc- 
ter and Gamble’s Food Products Divi- 
sion. Miss Kyes is a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan with a major in Foods 
and Nutrition. 


Four new Betty Crocker Muffin 
Mixes make it easy for you to serve 
only half the package or to serve two 
or more kinds at a time. Each pack- 
age is divided in two packets with 
enough mix in each for six to eight 
muffins. The mixes come in four 
different 
date, and orange. 
in some sections of the country now, 
and it is expected that they will be 
in national distribution shortly. 


flavors—corn, raisin bran, 


They are available 


Homemaking departments that are 
thinking about remodeling or adding 
equipment can secure free assistance 
with their plans from the E. H. Shel- 
don Equipment Company. The com- 
pany also has available on loan a film 
strip in color reviewing the factors 
essential in planning a modern home- 
Ask your Shel- 


making department. ’ 
write to the 


don representative or 
Sales Department, Sheldon Equipment 
Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 


A new portable rotisserie-oven, 
combining the features of a rotisserie, 
a broiler and a thermostatically con- 
trolled oven, has been announced by 
the General Electric Company's port- 
able appliance department. The con- 
trol panel has a thermostatic oven con- 
trol for baking and roasting tempera- 
tures, a Telechron electric timer which 
shuts off heat and buzzes automat- 
ically, and a three-way push button 
selector with “bake-roast,” “broil,” or 
“rotisserie” counter- 
balanced lid flips up for easy access 
to the interior of the rotisserie-oven 


settings. The 


and will open even under a standard 
kitchen wall cabinet. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


49th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 24=27. 1958 ; 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA . Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, Convention & Visitors Bureau, securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
Penn Sq. Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. will be much better if your request calls for rooms 


to be occupied by two or more persons. 
Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


" HOUSING BUREAU. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


>. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Convention & Visitors Bureau Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
Penn Sq. Bldg. session [ 


Specify name of group 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania saeuiainads 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 








Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ ; per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate | per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate § 


3. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 
( Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M. 


. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. BE SURE TO Signed: 
SIGN YOUR NAME oy sm 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


I am ( please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 





WNISAM WiIkIMMOI 
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Ready answer to today’s great need for 


protein at breakfast 


In your profession, you know better than 
anybody the importance of protein. So 
we’re sure you'll be as excited as we are 
about the flavorful new food that pro- 
vides healthful protein at the time when 
its need is so vital. Right at the begin- 
ning of each active day. 

Special K contains more protein than 
any other leading cereal—hot or cold. 
About twice the average! 

In addition to its remarkable protein 
content, Special K provides a substan- 
tial share of the daily allowances of es- 
sential vitamins and minerals, as recom- 
mended by authorities. 

Here’s the whole nutrition story of 
Special K. Judge it for yourself. We think 
you'll want to pass it along. 
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VALUES OF SPECIAL K 


PROTEIN—Protein from grain, milk, yeast. Special K is the only leading cereal 
containing added costly, protein-rich wheat gluten and wheat germ. One serving, 
with milk, supplies 15% of an adult male's daily recommended allowance 
VITAMIN D—A full day's recommended allowance 
ance for children and expectant and nursing mothers 
of other adults not specified.) 

VITAMIN B,—(thiamine) One-fourth of a day's recommended allowance 
VITAMIN B.—(ribofiavin) More than 30% of a day's recommended allowance 
VITAMIN C—One-eighth of a day's recommended allowance. 
NIACINAMIDE— More than 30% of a day's recommended allowance. 
VITAMIN B,.—As you know, scientists have not fully determined human recom 
mended allowances. Special K contains an amount judged by authorities to equal 
a day's recommended allowance 

COPPER-IRON— More than one-third of a day's recommended allowance of each. 
Special K also contains FOLACIN, an important vitamin on which exact recommended 
allowance has not been determined, plus CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, IODINE. 


(Recommended daily allow 
Recommended allowance 


For complete information write for our free 
booklet ‘‘Common-Sense Nutrition and Special 
K”’, % Kellogg Company, Department JHE-158, 
Home Economics Services, Battle Creek, Mich 
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ucaryl enjoys today is due to the tempting new low-calorie recipes created by Sara Hervey Watts. Here Mrs. Watts is 
her kitchen at Radnor, Pa., putting the finishing touches on Sucaryl-sweetened Lemon Chiffon Pie. 
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recipe for | 
January 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts 
Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


I especially recommend this low-calorie lemon chiffon 
pie to everybody (including myself!) who forgot to 
count calories during the holiday season. It will help 
us get back on the sensible weight-watching track, 
without the usual letdown we feel after Christmas. 
It has all the goodness you expect in a pie, yet it 
saves all sugar’s calories, because it’s sweetened with 
non-caloric Sucaryl. Imagine — just 102 calories a 
serving when you make it with Sucaryl, compared to 
211 calories if you used sugar. And you can’t taste the 
difference! 


WEIGHT WATCHERS’ LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


1 envelope unflavored gelatin 5 tsp. Sucaryl solution 

Ye c. lemon juice Y c. cake flour 

2 tsp. grated lemon rind % c. boiling water 

4 egg whites 2 egg yolks Ya c. non-fat dry milk solids 
VY c. water Ya c. ice water 

Ye tsp. salt Ye tsp. yellow food coloring 


Y% c. fine toasted bread crumbs 


Mix gelatin, lemon juice, rind. Beat egg whites until soft 
peaks form. Beat egg yolks, water, salt, Sucaryl and flour 
until blended. Add boiling water. Pour into saucepan and 
boil rapidly. Stir vigorously as mixture thickens (1 min.). 
Remove from heat. Quickly blend in softened gelatin 
mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. Whip dry milk solids 
with ice water and coloring. Fold into mixture. Brush 9” 
pie plate with oil. Coat sides and bottom with crumbs. 
Pour in mixture. Chill until firm. (Low-calorie topping: 
add % c. non-fat dry milk solids to % c. ice water and 1 
tsp. Sucaryl. Beat to consistency of whipped cream. 
Sprinkle topping with grated lemon rind.) 8 servings. 


FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl. 


32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes by 
Sara Hervey Watts. A treasure for everyone who is sensibly 
cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow instructions and color 
illustrations make it an invaluable 
teaching aid for home economics 
classes. 

Available at your drug store, or 
write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, for am- 
ple quantities of this book, plus 
free SUCARYL samples, for your 
classroom use. 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


®»Non-Caloric Sweetener, Abbott 





